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, 
The Week. 
Toe President’s safe removal to Long Branch 
has diffused a sense of relief all over the coun- 
try. If he now rapidly and steadily im- 
proves under the new conditions, it will in the 
minds of many seem to convey a sort of reflec- 
tion on the judgment of the doctors, inasmuch 


ag he was undoubtedly as movable five weeks 
ago as he is now, and has during that longs 
period been languishing in a climate which 
even the very strong 


port with impunity. 


and well can hardly sup. 
But it is well to remem- 
ber, in this case as in so many others, the 
superiority of ‘hindsight’ to ‘‘foresight.’: 
The possibility of moving him with safety 
never has been quite clear toanybody. It was 
not clear even on Wednesday morning, and 
there are, in the treatment of the sick as in other 
things, many steps of which the wisdom 
becomes plain only when they become un- 
avoidable, A great load of responsibility has 
been put on the physicians, and they have 
borne it, on the whole, so well that we must 
not find fault with them, even if it now 
appears that there was some responsibility 
which they might have taken, but shrank 
from taking. The circumstances attending 
the removal made it in some ways one of the 
most pathetic incidents of recent history. It 
was probably watched from near and far 


with more sympathy and anxiety than 
have ev@ followed a sick man’s  earri- 
age. The great crowds which assembled 
to sce the train pass were impressive by 


their very silence and decorum, and almost 
as impressive the minute and = skil- 
ful provisions for the President's safety and 
comfort which the railroad company 
able to make. No sovereign has ever had 
more, we might say has ever had so much, 
done for him, or has ever had such mate 
rial draw for protection 
against all harm and all incommodity. More 
than this, no sovereign has ever, when sur- 
rounded by loyal precautions, had such assur- 
ance as President Garfield must have had, that 
the whole people demanded all that was done 
for him, demanded all that could be done for 
him, and would not have been content with 
anything less. In fact, the journey was a 
thing to be remembered, as a sign that in the 
coming world elected rulers are to have a very 
efficient and satisfactory substitute for the old 
loyalty ; that ‘‘ most votes” will, in shert, sur 
round a Chief Magistrate with as much respect 
and devotion as descent has ever done. 


were 


wus 


resources to on 


A Washington despatch of Friday to the 
New York 7Jimes, on the question of Presiden- 
tial disability, says, speaking of the extent to 
which the public service has suffered from the 
President’s illness: ‘‘If the public interests 
really demanded an executive signature, the 
papers might be taken to him now and would 
be. His absence from the executive office has 
not yet been as long as when President Hayes 
visited the Pacific coast, when no public in- 
terests suffered. One Cabinet officer, in speak- 





The Nation. 


| ing of this matter to-day, said- that if he had 


half an hour in which to talk with the Presi- 


dent he could transact all needed business 
with him in one minute.” This is strictly 
true. The amount of imperative and im- 


portant business to which in ordinary times 


the President has to attend, when Congress 
1s not mn session, is exceedingly small. ‘There 
is not the least reason for suppostng that 
any public interest has suffered from the 


President’s confinement during the last two 


months. But we mav go further than this 


and sy the nece duties of th 
President March 


beyond a few appointments and the tran 


Sary 
since last have not 
and signing of two or three treaties, in the 
whole of which there was probably not over a 
imiliar with public 


f 


week’s work to a man as f 
affairs and public men as General Gartield was 
when he took office. Nevertheless, as 
reader of the 
until he went away to Long Branch with 
Mrs. Garfield, overwhelmed with work, which 
followed him 
and constituted a 
force such as even a strong 
bear with impunity. It was 
began when he rose in the 

ended only when he retired for the night, 
and work of the most harassing and exhaust 
ing kind. But it wholly 
sary work. It was not work imposed on him 
by the Constitution or the laws. It 
tributed nothing to the improvement of th 


every 


newspapers knows, he was, 


wife's sick bed, 
his 


even to his 
draught on 
man 
work 
morning, 


nervous 
could not 
which 


apd 


wis unneces- 


con 


administration or of any other public in 
terest. It did not tend to promote the public 


welfare in any manner whatever. 


What 


listening to 


Now in what did this work consist * 


was it’ Simply the work of 


arguments in favor of giving some hun- 
dreds of small offices, which were not va- 
cant, to a few thousand insignificant and 
obscure persons who had discovered that 


they were unable to make a decent livelihood 
in any of the ordinary pursuits of 
American life. 
least important and the least worthy of the 


active 


{t was tothis class—one of thy 


community—that he made the tremendous 
health and strength to which 
all the newspapers called attention during 


sacrifice of 


his tirst four months of office. Let us add 
that, had Guiteau not struck him down, 
he would have been kept busy in the same 


manner all summer, if he had remained in or 
near Washington. So that thi 
has suffered most from the tragedy is not, after 


business which 


all, the legitimate business of the Government 
It is a business for which it is the solemn duty 
of the country to insist that ail Presidents 
shall be 
with a disability which no Vice-President can 
make good. 


permanently disabled, and disabled 


Mr. Robeson has given a 7Triune reporter 
his views on the inability question. As to the 
meanizg of the term he says: ‘ Whenever an 
officer mecis a duty, the performance of which 


is actually or legally required of him, and he 


| is unable to perform it, at the time when its 


required of him then ar 


performance is 






























On the other hand: ‘‘So 
able intelligently 
to desire his Cabinet oNeers to dis®harge 
th: they authorized by 


law to perform as his representatives, 


inability exists.’ 


long as the President is 


duties which are 
ind so 
that 
no other policy be pursued than that which is 
being followed « 


until some actual duty is pr 


long as he is able affirmatively to desire 


it, then no inability will arise 


i which the 


sent 


Cabinet is not able to perform”; which is 
undoubtedly very true, hut comes to little 
more tl saving tha bility to exercise 
the cutie f his office consists in a want of 
ility to perform them. As to the con 
stitutional method of deciding when a case 
of inability has arisen, Mr. Robeson thinks 
that there is no question that Congress, under 
its general authority to make hiws carrying 


into execution powers vested in any officer of 
the Government, may legislate on the subject; 
but he 
With regard to future cases of inability, it can 


thinks that while it may pass a law 


not judicially determine whether in a given 


ease inability has arisen, because its functions 
under the Constitution are legisiative and not 


judicial, 


But this distinction has no bearmng on the 
case at all. Congress, if it has the power 
to make a law on the subject, may pass & 
special just as well as a general statute, and 
while it cannot hold an inquest or arrive at 


any judicial conclusion itself, 1t can pass a law 
directing how and by whom an enquiry shall 


be made, and there is no reason why such a 


law should not apply to the present as 
well as to any future case. In the absence 
of legislation, Mr. Robcson thinks that the 
Vice-President should decide the question, 
upon the general principle that when the 
law imposes a duty upon any person to be 


performed in a certain contingency, he is to 
that 


inform us of any 


devide when contingency occurs; but 


he does not case in: which 


this principle has been applied to offices, 
nor does he, ss we should expect a jurist 
who displays such a tenderness for the dis 
tinction between judicial and other - fune 


tions to do, refer to the bearing upon the 
matter of the still older principle of law, 
that no man shall be judge in his own 
case. Mr. Robeson thinks that if the Presi 
dent himself should declare his inability, 
this would lk satisfactory evidence of the 


fact, or if the Cabinet and attending physicians 
Vice-President 
as We 


should certify the fact, the 


might act upon it. But have hefore 
occasion t 
President is really the 
d to any particular kind of 
Iie may decide it by reading the //erald 
despatches, or by an interview with Dr. Ham 
mond, and, if Mr. Ro! 


his decis'on woukd be final 


now had point out, if the Vice 


judge of 


the mutter, he 
is not restrict evi 


dence. 


wson’s theory is correct 


Mr. Ev 


turn from Europ 


wts has been interviewed on his re 
several reporters of the 
morning papers as to the results of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, His account 
if we understand it rightly, does not seem very 


Teo the Hera’d reporter he said 









lusions 


‘ forced 
i member 


ae ) 


by be'ng made 


nference two con 


ls of most of 


lic 


easily and 


standard ean be 
bly 
This is not quite clear, becaus 


thew 1 


s the bi-me* 
itself 


rned,” 


adjust profit 
ronc 
lative 


all 


trouble con 


ind silver are now ‘‘in 


rok 
liums of exchanze in 
the silver 
that the 
" differs in different 
the 


for 


capacity” me 
European 


sisting in 


countric 
relative a 


More 


the 


fact 
pacity countries. 
Conference, as we 


the 


over, 
held 


about 
the 
suc- 


purpose of bringing 


proper understanding” between 


various governments, If it has not 
ceeded in bringing it about, its labors have 
been very like those of a man who should say 
that he had made an important step towards 
the purchase of a certain horse, for he had ob- 
tained from the owner a promise to sell him 
Mr. Evarts 


through 


if they could agree on the price. 
also told the World reporter that 
the Conference ‘‘foreign powers were made 
aware that there was nothing sclish on our 
part the silver movement, that were 
really working for the general good,” and 
that ‘‘ we expect a large and increasing share 
in the commerce and trade of the world.” We 
are greatly afraid, however, that these truths 
were not borne in on the minds of the delegates 
without exciting a certain amount of secret 
mirth. An American silver man ‘ working 
for the general good” would be to the Euro- 


in we 


pean eye as diverting a spectacle as an Ame- 
rican who was afraid people would doubt 
his desire foran ‘‘increasing share” in what- 
ever trade was going. However, nobodv has 
any right to blame Mr. Ey: the 
Conference for pot accomplishing more, for 
the simple reason that they had to deal 
with a subject so strongly appealing to the 
selfishness of every nation that, 
where interests are not clearly identical, each 
looks out for its own. In fact, the object and 
the proper object of the Conference was to as- 
certain the best mode of promoting selfish 
was 


rts or 


concerned 


interests without damage to others. It 
not a philanthropic gathering in any sense. 


We suggested the other day that Lieutenant 


Flipper, in considering what might be done to | 


free himself from the difficult position in which 
embezzlement of public moneys had placed 


him, had apparently overlooked the ease of | 
If on the discovery of his 


Cadet Whittaker. 
peculations he had at once boldly denounced 


the whole affair as a military conspiracy to in- | 


jure his race and prevent negroes from enter- 
ing the army, he might at least have secured 


® protracted enquiry; and this would have | 


given time for the manufacture of all sorts of 
theories, to say ncthing of testimony which 
mizht have been of the greatest possible 
use to him. It might not have led to his 
acquittal, but it would at least have given 
him a national reputation and made him a 
representative man, and at the end of it 
the lecture ficld would have been open to 
him with the certainty of profitable employ- 


’ 
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But by 
oflicer 


giving himself away,” just 
circum- 


ment, 
might under the 
come an ordinary embezzler, 


merely in 


as a whit 
tances, he has b 
other em zzlers 


ering 


from 
cin. His friends now sce 

and according to 

int him to come for 
for 
ted.” 
the 


his fellow-oflic:rs 
him, and b 


late, for he has 


] 


ck upon 
] 


vindiea 
returned 


[t seems to be now all but certain that Hart 


mann, who has been figuring here asa Nihilist 
of the most truculent type, and 


gsassin 


and a 


whom many enemies of assassination among 
r to surrender to Russia, law or 


Russia does not want 


us were cag 
no law, is an impostor. 
having enough of the genuine conspira- 

If it be true that Hartmann has been 
playing on our horror of murder to get himseif 
it will serve as a useful warn- 


him, 


tors. 


some notoriety, 
ing against being too much troubled by the very 
numerous sham cut-throats and incendiaries 
who are now blowing up ships and condemn- 
ing kings and prime ministers to death—in the 
newspapers. As we said a day or two ago, the 
passion for notoriety seems to be one of the 
most powerful motives of the age. Men will 


| 


| Number 845 


doubt that the clauses were intended to enable 

rsons arrested for crime to ‘‘ keep their 
1ames out of the papers.” This is shown by 
he fact that the private examinaiion is only to 
¢ had at the request of the defendant. There 


seems to be no reason why the prosecutor, or 


I 
I 
I 


the county or the State should not have the 
same privilege. Cases continually arise in 
which the interest of the public would be 
greatly promoted by a private examination, 
but the Code does not allow it to 
manded by any one except the defendant, 
The true way would be to give the magis 
trate a discretion to make the examination 
private or public, but for the fact that the 
class of men who generally sit as magistrates, 


be de 


particularly in large citics, where most ar 
rests are mace, is not such that the public 
would willingly see them trusted with such 
a diserection. What sort of a notion of their 
duties many of them have may be inferred 
by the remark we have referred to above. 
A judge who sees no reason why he should 
not give ‘‘ items” to reporters, with regard to 
a matter directed to be strictly private by the 
Legislature, is hardly likely to be a good man 


| to repose any sort of ‘‘ discretion ” in. 


commit murder in order to procure it, but if | 


they can procure it by simply accusing them- 
selves of murder, or by threatening murdcr, 
they will be satisfied, because real blood- 
thirstiness is not common. ° 


Among the most important changes intro- 
duced by the new Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which went into effect on Thursday, are those 
relating to the preliminary examination of per- 
sons charged with crime. These examinations 
have hitherto been entirely public. The new 
Code provides (sections 203-205) that the ma- 
gistrate before whom the prisoner 1s brought 
must, ‘‘upon the request of the defendant, ex- 
elude from the examination every person 
except the clerk of the magistrate, the prose- 
cutor and his counsel, the Attorney-General, 
the District Attorney of the county, the de- 
fendant and his counsel, and the officer hav- 
ing the defendant in custody”; that the testi- 
mony of the witnesses must be taken down 
in writing, and that these depositions and 
the statement of the accused person, if any, 
also made in writing, must be kept private, 
and must not be inspected ‘‘ by any person 


The New York money market became de 
cidedly ‘‘easier” for borrowers late in the 
week on account of the large arrivals of for- 


| cign specie and the extraordinary disburse- 


mentsof the Treasury for 5 per cent. bonds 


{ . . 
| redeemed. The foreign gold receipts were 


sufficient during the weck to raise the total 


| since the beginning of August to $8,377,349 
_ against $12,869,243 in the corresponding time 
| oe -+ 2? 

| a year ago. The improved condition of the 


loan market was only slightly reflected in the 


| weekly statement of the banks, which is a 


statement of average condition for the week 


| instead of actual condition at the close of the 


week, The Bank of England and other lead 
ing European banks are using their influence 


| to check the flow of gold to this country, as 


they have much less to spare than a year ago. 
Whether they will be able to keep our gold 


| imports from August to January Ist next below 


$25,000,000 is very doubtful ; but it is not ex 


| pected that as much will be imported as a 


| year ago. 


except a judge of a court having juris.lic- 


tion of the offence, the Attorney-Gencral, the 
District Attorney of the county, and the de- 
fendant and his counsel.” There is, it seems, 
some difference of opinion among the police 
justices in this city as to the precise meaning 
of these provisions, and a great unwillingness 
to comply strictly with them, one justice be- 
ing reported to have said that there was no- 
thing in the language of the Code to prevent 
his communicating with the reporters after the 
examination was over anything he saw fit to 
tell them about the case. 


It is the press, of course, that is most affect- 
ed by the changes, and there can hardly be a 





The public debt was reduced dur 
ing the morth of August $14,181,221, making 
$24,259,244 for the first two months of the 
fiscal year. The surplus revenues of the 
Treasury continue large, and it is expected 
that, during the autumn, bond purchases will 
be resumed, either of the 4 per cent. bonds or 
of the extended 5 per cents, which now bear 
34 per cent. No apparent progress has been 
made towards a settlement of the railroad 
war ; the tonnage of the roads continues large, 
and there is every indication that the present 
volume of mercantile transactions throughout 
the country was never exceeded at this season. 
Our cereal crops have been injured by the pre 
vailing drouth, while the harvests of Great Bri 
tain have been reduced by heavy rains. Specu 
lation in grain has, however, subsided here dur 
ing the week, and the price of wheat and corn 
has reacted. The Stock Exchange markets were 
very dull, but in the laiter part of the weck 
prices recovered the decline of the first half 
and advanced somewhat more. The market 
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for silver bullion was very dull, and the price 
in London closed at 51%d. per ounce. The 
bullion value here of the 412}-grain silver 
dollar at the close was $0.8662. 


The report of the receivers of the Manhat- 
tan Railway shows that the net earnings of 
the elevated railways are not sufficient to pay 
the stipulated interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock of the New York and Metropolitan 
Elevated Railways—the deficiency during the 
past two years having been $727,318. Noac- 
count is made here of the city’s claim for 
taxes. The deficiency, including disputed 
taxes, 1s upwards of $1,400,000, being some- 
thing more than $700,000 per year. The 
capital stock of the Manhattan Company, 
$13,000,000, the report adds, was divided be- 
tween the New York and Metropolitan com- 
panies, or their stockholders, as a consideration 
of the leases, no money having been paid for it. 
This showing is an ample justification of the 
proceedings instituted by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to put the company in liquidation. If 
there be any means by which the victims of 
this gigantic confidence game—the outside 
buyers of Manhattan stock—can be helped to 
recover their money, we trust they will be 
brought in requisition. It is to be feared, 
however, that the law furnishes no rem- 
edy for the misfortunes of those who buy 
“water” knowing it to be water, and who 
expect it to turn into milk through the 
chemical action of Wall Street. 





The Cornell crew have again been making 


a sad exhibition of themselves, in disregard of | 


a very judicious telegram from Ithaca which 
met them on their landing, requesting them to 
say nothing more about their Shinkel scandal. 
They have said a good deal more, and appa- 
rently enough to show that Shinkel was, after 
all, as a gentleman not greatly inferior to his 
company. They confess that they went abroad 
with no guarantees as to his character, appa- 
rently thinking it suflicient that he was a fine 
athlete, and being able to live in his society very 
coinfortably. When they began to suspect 
him, thcy went to work to convict him very 
much in the style of sharpers who thought one 
of their fellows was ‘‘ going back on them.” 
Two of them, who apparently slept in the 
same room with him, lay awake with the 
view of searching his clothing after he had 
gone asleep ; but he was too smart for them, 
and took his pocxet-book to bed with him. 


made much moncy by it, and that he is afraid 
to come home, and will probably stay in Lon- 
don. The moral of it all is, that when a col- 
lege crew goes abroad to row matches the 
moral character of its members is even more 
important than their muscle, , 





A Conservative Fair Trader has carried 
the North Durham election in England also; 
and this second triumph of the new idea is 
exciting a flutter in the Liberal ranks. There 
has been a similar triumph in Cambridge- 
shire on much the same issue. The Liberals 
are, in fact, very likely to lose on it every 
seat that may fall vacant in such of the 
counties as they wrested from the Con- 











servatives in 1878 by small majorities. There 
could not be a more striking illustration 
of the sore need of an issue or ‘‘cry” 
in which the Conservative party now finds 
itself than Sir Stafford Northcote’s admis- 
sion that he is in favor of free trade if 
it is reciprocated, inasmuch as he has hitherto 
been a free trader without conditions, and 
in all economical matters an old pupil of Mr. 
Gladstone’s. 


We have once or twice spoken of the failure 
of the British ‘‘ Fair Traders,” as they call 
themselves, to produce any definite plan for 
bringing ‘‘fair trade” about. Sir Edward 
Sullivan, one of the leaders of the movement, 
has, however, made a suggestion in the last 
Nineteenth Century, on which the London 
Economist comments eagerly as the first sub- 
stantial basis for discussion the new party has 
yet furnished. Sir Edward’s plan is to put five 
Shillings per quarter on the wheat imported 
into Great Britain, which he says would bring 
£6,250,000 into the Treasury, and thus ‘‘re- 
lieve other sources of taxation,” such as the 
income tax. This of itself, however, would 
not help either the British farmer or the man- 
ufacturer. It would bring some money into 
the Treasury from a new source, but to serve 
the purposes of the Fair Traders it would 
have to frighten the Americans into changing 
their tariff. But there is no reason why it 
should. The American wheat would still be 
soldin England at the old rate. The con- 
sumers would pay a little more for it, but 
that would not trouble the American farmers. 
It would not enable British farmers to com- 
pete with them, or make it possible for Bri- 
tish farmers to grow wheat enough for the 
home demand. In fact the Americans would 
not need to trouble themselves in the least 
about it. It would increase the cost of pro- 
duction to the English manufacturer, and thus 
make it more diilicult for him to get access to 
the American market, orin other words make 
the American manufacturer easier in his mind 
than ever. The Economist suggests a more 


excellent way, which is that the British Gov- | 


ernment should pay the British farmer a 
bounty on the wheat he raises. 





What is, perhaps, most comic about the 
‘‘Fair Trade” movement is that our Pennsy!- 
vanians do not like it. 


| mental doctrine of the Pennsylvanian political 
They say now that he sold all the races, and | 7 : 





economy is that each nation should think of 
itself as alone in the world, and so legislate in 





We do not believe, however, they have yet 
fully realized the bearing of the Fair-Trade 
acitation on American interests, and we there- 
fore beg their attention to one or two very im- 
portant facts. In the year 1879-80 the United 
States exported to all parts of the world mer- 
chandise to the value of $823,946,353, 88 per 
cent. of which consisted of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Of this, $459,406,475 (reckoning the 
pound sterling at five dollars), or considerably 
more than one-half, went to Great Britain. 
{n the same year the United States exported 
wheat to the value of $190,546,305, and of 
this enormous quantity Great Britain took 
$97,752,110 worth, or again more than one- 
half. We might go through the remainder 
of the list of eatables—83 per cent. of our 
exports—with the same result. Great Britain 
is in fact not simply our best market, but 
by far our best market. Nothing that any one 
foreign nation could do would disturd our in- 
dustry and derange our finances so much as & 
serious modification of her tariff in the direo 
tion of protection to her farmers. 





It is reported by cable as a rumor that Mr. 
Kurd von Schloezer, the Minister of the Ger- 
man Empire to the United States, is likely to 
be appointed German Ambassador to the 
Vatican. The fact that he has been recently 
sent there on an extraordinary mission of a 
very important and delicate nature, givos 
color to the rumor. It shows that he possess- 
es the confidence of Prince Bismarck ina high 
degree, and it would seem natural, if a Ger- 
man Ambassador is to be sent to the Vatican 
at all, that the extraordinary envoy who was 
first entrusted with the negotiations resulting 
in a renewal of regular diplomatic intercourse 
with the Pope, should have the place. Mr. 
von Schloezer is known jn this country, after 
ten years’ residence, as a man of great sagaci- 
ty, of wide information, of rare keenness as 
an observer, of enlightened views, and of un- 
tiring industry. Added to these qualities, the 


| overflowing cheerfulness of his character has 


| in Tunis, 
The great and funda- | 


made him, probably, in the best sense, the 
most popular Minister Germany ever had here, 
and while his friends will congratulate him 
upon his promotion, his recall from this coun- 
try will be widely and sincerely regretted. 


Affairs are not going well with the French 
The Arabs continue to resist and 
reinforcements to go out, and the money to 
disappear, and the climate to be unhealthy, 


| and the heat unbearable, and the Arab horse- 


fiscal] matters as to make it, as far as climate | 


and soil will permit, sel/-suflicing. 
who does not believe this is apt not to find 
himself comfortable in Pennsylvania. But it 
would now appear that this is not, after all, 
one of the great central truths of the universe. 
On the contrary, it is liable to modifica- 
tions, or rather, as the Catholic theologians 
say, it is a truth which should be econo- 
mized in its applications. It is clearly not 
applicable to Great Britain, because it would 
there lead to the loss of a very important 
market for American produce. 


Anybody | 


Now, what | 


causes loss to American producers cannot be | 


a truth of the universe, but only local truth. 


men difficult to catch. General Corrcard gave 
them, as he reported, a severe thrashing 
lately, at Sourki, killing six hundred with a 
loss of only thirty to himself. But somehow, 
when the fighting was over, it was not the 
Arabs but the French who retreated, and the 
Bey’s troops, who were near by, refused to take 
any part in the affair, There are numerous 
signs already that the French public begins to 
repent of its bargain and wishes itself cut of a 
venture which is likely to swallow up much 
money and many men. The Ministers evi- 
dently looked for this reaction when they 
pushed on the election so as to take the vote 
before the pale cast of thought had begun to 
show itself on the treaty. 
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DOMESTIC, 


Tue week has been an uneventful one, 
the President continuing to ‘hold his 
own” beyond doubt, but not visibly im- 
roving. On the 30th ultimo still another 
Incision was made in the parotid gland, which 
led to a considerable increase in the frequency 


of the pulse, and it was discovered that the | 
ball had moved downward, which proved of | 


course that it had not become encysted, but 
was regarded by the physicians as increasing 
the probability of its removal. On the 31st 
the pulse went down to ninety-five degrees, 
the parotid swelling sensibly diminished, and, 


in view of the advent of September, the ques- | 


tion of removal was again discussed, Dr. 
Hamilton having this time more support 
among his associates. On Thursday, the only 


no one. The Friday bulletins reported no 
change at all. On Saturday, removal to 
Long Branch was determined upon, the Presi- 
dent having gained slightly during the day. 
The plan of a sea trip on the Zallapoosa was 
abandoned after discussion and an inspec- 
tion of the quarters that could be made use of. 
On Sunday a little more fever was observable, 


ever, Was Owing to an accumulation of phlegm 
rather than to serious gastric disturbance. 
Monday was the hottest day of the season: 
and the heat, together with the anticipation of 
removal, had a slightly unfavorable effect. 
The evening bulletin gave the pulse as 108, 
the temperature as 99.8, and the respiration as 
18, and announced the removal on the morrow. 

The President was removed from the White 
House to Long Branch, or rather Elberon, on 
Tuesday morning. Every preparation for the 
journey was completed by Monday night, and 


ey after sunrise the President’s bed was | 


placed on a stretcher, specially made for it, 


and the whole taken down stairs by Doctors | 
Bliss, Boynton, and Reyburn, and Colonels | 
| and has not since been heard from. | 
bondsmen will, 1f he does not return, lose the 

| amount of the bail—$40,000—inasmuch as an | 
| indemnity bond executed in their favor by 


Rockwell, Corbin, and Swaim. These gentle- 


men placed it in the large express van which | 


had been prepared for its reception, and taking 
it on their knees supported it thus while the 


van was slowly driven to the train at the | 
terminus of the new track across Pennsyl- | 


vania avenue, the President opening his eyes 
but twice as two slight jolts occurred. The 
train reached, the horses were taken out and 
the van backed up to the car by soldiers, and 


the stretcher transferred to the bed provided | 
for its transit. The party left the White House | 


at 5:55 a. M., the train started at 6:20, and 
reached the cottage of Mr. C. G. Francklyn, 
which had been placed at the President’s dis- 
posal, at 1:10, after a perfectly successful trip. 


Saturday of the massacre, by White Mountain 


sixty-three men, besides the commander, all 
belonging to the Sixth Cavalry. 
gence, however, failed to confirm the rumor, 
and on Monday General McDowell transmit- 


ted General Carr's official report of the engage- | ' : 
| Railway Company, ex-Judge John F. Dillon 
/ and Mr. A. L. Hopkins, rendered their annual 


ment thus magnified into a terrible disaster. 
Under orders to arrest an Indian ‘‘ medicine 
man” who had been stirring up strife, Gen- 


eral Carr marched from Fort Apache on | F 
| stock of the company is reported to be $13,- 


| 000,000, all paid for leases, no money having 


Monday, the 29th ultimo, with six officers, 
seventy-nine soldiers, and twenty-three In- 
dian scouts. 
village of the ‘‘doctor” and arrested him 
peaceably. As the troops were making 
camp, however, the scouts and many other 
Indians fired on them and stampeded their 
horses. The ‘‘ doctor” was immediately killed, 
and the Indians driven off after a severe fight. 
A forced return merch to Fort Apache was 
then made, and immediately after the arrival 
of the troops the post was attacked, but the 


assailants were repulsed. The loss is: Killed, | 


Captain Hentig and ten privates; wounded, 
First Lieutenant C. G. Gordon, one sergeant, 
and one private. Forty-five horses and ten 
mules are killed, wounded, or missing. The 


, 





The next day he reached the | 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. | treachery of the scouts is said to be unexam- 


pled, Indians employed by the Government 
having hitherto always proved faithful. Mon- 
day’s despatches presaged a general rising of 


| the Apache nation. 


The reduction in the public debt for August 
is over $14,000,000, and for the two months 
ending on Thursday, $24,250,000. The August 


reduction has only been exceeded twice since | 


March, 1877. 


Reports of the damage end discomfort | 
| sponsible,” and Walter 


created by long-continued drought come from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Obio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, New York, and 
Canada. In Richmond, Virginia, there has 
been great suffering from lack of water, and 
at Harrisburg, Penusylvania, and in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood a scarcity of water 
that is almost a famine is reported. The 


: “ge . | suburbs of New York are many of them 
change was a rise of the pulse, which alarmed | 


badly off from the same cause. In northern 


| New York and Canada, forest fires have burned 
| over large districts. 


Later reports from the South estimate the 


| damage done in Savannah by the recent cy- 


clone at $1,500,000. Most of the South Caro- 
lina rice plantations were submerged. Details 
as to the loss of life and personal injuries are 


and the President vomited twice, which, how- | extremely distressing, though the total is not 


greater than at first conjectured. 

It appears from a letter written to Washing- 
ton by his attorney that Lieutenant Flipper 
was short in his accounts to the amount of 
$300, part of which was found in the posses- 
sion of his servant and the remainder of which 


| was made up by some citizens of Fort Davis 


and by Colonel Shafter of Flipper’s regiment, 
who contributed $100. The conspiracy ‘“‘ the- 
ory” has already been broached, but the 
‘‘general sentiment” at Washington among 


| colored people is reported to be one of indig- 


nation against Flipper. 
Captain Howgate, the accused ex-Signal 


Service disbursing officer, failed to keep an | 


engagement with his bondsmen on Thursday, 


Howgate was not tiled, owing to some mishap, 
till after the Government had attached the 
property of the accused. 


storing west-bound tolls. 


stroy the business and tolls of the canals, ruin 


| the 50,000 persons connected with them, and 
| the $20,000,000 of property invested in them, 
B ‘ | this season, for fear that possibly they ma 
The War Department received news on | P y y 


meet with some disaster in 1882.” Superin- 


; . < in | tendent Dutcher and Comptroller Wadsworth, 
Apaches in Arizona, of General Carr and his 
entire command, consisting of five officers and | 


the committee appointed to investigate the 
propriety of adopting the proposition referred 


, 1 | to, reported adversely to any reimposition du- 
Later intelli- | P y 5 Pp 


ring the present season. Their report was ac- 


| cepted and its recommendation adopted. 


The receivers of the Manhattan Elevated 


report on Monday, which was filed in the 
County Clerk’s Oftice in Albany. The capital 


been paid on account of the stock itself. 
$175,000 are needed for necessary repairs, 
though the road is said by enginecrs em- 
ployed by the receivers to be in better con- 


| dition than when first operated. The total 
| earnings are given as $10,541,769 65, and the 
| total disbursements as $10,455,749 98, leaving 


$86,019 67 cash on hand. An “‘ immense de- 
ficiency” is reported between liabilities and 
assets. Judge Westbrook ordered the repairs 
recommended. 


The Cincinnati Southern Railroad has been | 


leased for twenty-five years to Mr. Frederic 


| Wolfe, of this city, who is believed to repre- 


sent the Messrs. Erlanger, for about $1,750,000 





| of the deceased. 


| so far as yet appears. 
| Blanche Douglass have been for some time in 





The | 


| selves and persuaded to talk freely. 
| dore Chase said that after the first two or three 





a year, the lessee agreeing to stock the road 
and keep it in perfect repair. The five next 
highest bidders have endeavored fruitlessly to 
find some irregularity in the lease, which is 
considered a good one for the lessee as well 
as for the city. 


The Coroner’s Jury in the case of Jennie 
Cramer, a young girl found dead, but not 
drowned, in the water at New Haven some 
weeks ago, rendered a verdict on Saturday 
holding James Malley, ir. ‘criminally re- 

Malley and Blanche 
Douglass ‘‘ morally responsible,” for the death 
The three persons referred 
to were variously intimate with the dead girl 
and had been seen with her shortly before her 
body was found. The post-mortem examina 
tion, which ‘‘ did not reveal the cause or man- 
ner of death,” in the words of the examiner, 


| and the chemical examination, which discov- 


ered enough arsenic ‘‘to indicate a probably 
fatal dose,” furnish all the additional evidence 
upon which the verdict of the jury is based, 
The Malleys and 


jail, and the Malleys were arraigned for mur- 
der on Monday. 


The New York Republican State Committee 
met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on the 3ist 
ultimo, selected October 5 as the time, and 
this city as the place for holding the next State 
Convention, and, in the absence of Vice-Presi 
dent Arthur, chose ex-Senator Thomas C. 
Platt as chairman pro. tem. 


The Tammany General Committee met for 
the first time in several months on Friday eve- 
ning last. Mr. Augustus Schell was absent. 
Mr. Grady, ‘‘the silver-tongued orator of the 
Fourth ward,” made a speech; resolutions 
against monopolies and expressing ererate 
sentiments in regard to the attempted murder 
of the President were passed, but the event 
of the evening was the oration of Mr. 
Kelly himself. Mr. Kelly poked fun at th 
Committee of One Hundred of the New York 
County Democracy, which he called a ‘ con- 

lomeration” ; paid his respects to a treacherous 

emocratic press; said he ‘‘ should like to see” 


the Tammany Hall Democracy kept out of a 
| regular convention of the party—which is now 
| the most interesting problem of speculation in 
| Democratic circles—and disclaimed once more 
At a meeting of the Canal Board at Albany | 
| on the 30th ultimo, State Engineer Seymour | Cock last fall. 
| presented an opinion upon the question of re- | 
Such a restoration | 
| he regarded as ‘‘ a policy which proposes to de- 


all responsibility for the defeat of General Han 
The Irving Hall faction met 
the evening before and resolved that ‘‘ har 
mony ” was the most important object of Dem- 
ocratic endeavor at present. 


The Cornell crew, except Shinkel, arrived 
from Europe on Monday in the steamer Spo/n, 
and although they were met at Quarantine by 
a telegram from Ithaca desiring them to sa) 
nothing to reporters of the scandal, they were 
met at the same time by the reporters them- 
Commo- 


days at Vienna Shinkel ‘‘kept away” ‘rom 
his comrades and was ‘‘always talking about 
his want of money and saying he had none.” 
At the same time suspicions were first aroused 
by his fainting in the boat, ‘‘for which there 
was absolutely no reason” so far as has ever 
appeared. Some time afterwards the crew 
were informed by ‘‘a gentleman” that Shin- 
kel had received 1,500 florins to sell them 
out. Then they ‘began to investigate,” and 
found, by searching his trunk, that Shinkel 


| had bought a diamond,” and heard that he 
| had been trying to buy a draft on America. 
| They said nothin 
| London informed 

| and asked to search him, This he declined to 
| permit, and they ‘‘at once concluded he was 


then, but after getting to 
hinkel of their discoverics, 


guilty,” and ‘told the Associated Press that 
afternoon.” Mr. Allen, one of the crew, added 
that, suspecting his clothes were to be searched 


| one night, Shinkel took his pocket-book to bed 


with him. The accused is still in London. 
The deaths of Lorenzo Delmonico, the head 


| of the famous house of New York restaura- 


teurs, at Sharon Springs, N.Y. ; of ex-Congress- 
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man Hendrick B. WriMt, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and of Wm. L. Hanscom, ex-Chief of the 
Construction Bureau of the U. 8. Navy, at 
Malden, Mass., occurred during the week. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. John Dillon’s withdrawal from agitation 
on the ground that the Land Bill will suit his 
countrymen too well to make agitation on any 
portant scale possible, is regarded in England 


s convincing testimony to the value of that 
measure. The Pall Mall Gazette observes that 
Mr. Dillon’s speech is the ‘‘strongest possible 
confirmation of the soundness of the Govern- 
ment policy.” The Ballymena Tenant-Right 
Association has protested against Mr. Puar- 
l’s attempt to force a Land League candi- 
date on the people of Tyrone. Mr. John 
Givan, appointed Assistant Commissioner un- 
der the Land Act, is said to be a pronounced 
partisan of tenant right, and his appointment 
to be ‘‘viewed with alarm” accordingly, by 
Jandlords. A large meeting of tenant farmers 
and others at Sainttield, County Down, on the 
29th ultimo, expressed great satisfaction with 
the bill. The Bishop of Meath has written 
to Mr. Parnell that the bill ought to have a fair 
trial, though it is very incomplete, and he re- 
commends the rejection of the Whig candi- 
date at Tyrone to ‘‘teach Mr. Gladstone a 
lesson.” in the North of Ireland numerous 
bontires were lighted on Saturday night as a 
mark of gratitude to Mr.Gladstone. Two ‘‘ sus- 
pects” have been released ‘‘ on parole,” and 
Mr. Lowell has written to Earl Granville ask- 
ing for a medical examination in the case of Mr. 
Walsh, the alleged American, who has now been 
six months in prison. The members of the lrish 
Parliamentary party are arranging for a testi- 
monial to Mr. Joseph Cowen, M. P. for New- 
castle, for his opposition to the Coercion Bill. 
The Dubiin Corporation has resolved to fur- 
ther peasant proprietary by the sale of their 
agricultural property to occupying tenants, 
‘‘whenever compatible with the interests of 
rate-payers.” 
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A riot began on Sunday in Limerick, arising 
from ‘insulting remarks” made by some sol- 
diers about the Pope. The police fired upon 
a stone-throwing crowd and wounded fifteen 
persons (Limerick despatch), several of them 
dangerously. 
was scarcely better. 
charged the mob, who, after dispersing once, 
armed themselves and ‘attempted to decoy 








the police from the barracks,” but ‘‘the 
stratagem failed,” and serious bloodshed was 
avoided. Reinforcements were expected to | 


arrive on the following day. 

At the annual meeting in Dublin, on Thurs- 
day, of the Property Defense Association, it 
was determined to ‘* put the organization on a 
permanent basis for three years,” in the words 
of the despatch. The society has at present 
120 men doing duty as ‘“‘ caretakers,” and 160 


engaged in saving crops. 





The election in North Lincolnshire for the 
vacancy in the House of Commons caused by 
the death of Mr. Laycock, Liberal, resulted 
last week in the return of the Right Hon. 
James Lowther, Conservative, by a vote of 
4,200 to 3,729 for the Liberal candidate. In 
North Durham, Sir George Elliott was clected 
to the seat of the late Mr. Joicey, Liberal, by 
a vote of 6,606 to 4,954 for his Liberal oppo- 
nent. In both instances the canvass had been 


conducted mainly upon the tariff issue, the | 


Conservative cry being for ‘‘ Fair Trade ”—a 
course reprehended by the Standard, by the 
way. 
attributed to his ‘‘ coquetting” with the Irish, 
who, to the number of 1,000 in this district, 
voted against the Liberal candidate upon Mr. 
Parnell’s advice. 
has within the week assumed and withdrawn 
a the Liberal candidature for Cambridge- 
shire. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has issued another proclama- 


On Monday the state of affairs | 
Soldiers were stoned and | 





| 


Sir George Eliott’s election is chiefly | 


; good. 


The Marquis of Blandford | 


tion to the English people, expressing an in- , 


tention of going again to the douse of Com- 


The Nation. 





mons at the next session of Parliament, and 
asking protection aguinst unlawful violence— 
at the hands of the House itself, apparently. 


The Court of Inquiry into the Doterel ex- 
plosion, which has been sitting at Plymouth, 
England, has rendered its decision acquitting 
the captain and officers of all blame for the 
disaster, and expressing its opinion that the 
first explosion was caused by gas in the coal 
bunkers into which a light had probably been 
introduced, and that the second was the result 
of the first. 


A London despatch from Cape Town reports 
the wreck of the Union Company’s steamship 
Teuton near Quoin Point on the 30th ult. Of 
the 147 passengers but 12, and of the 80 officers 
and crew but 23, were saved, though it is not 
certain that these figures are precisely accurate. 
The captain was lost. The vessel struck on 
a rock, floated off, and in three hours sank, 
owing to the collapse of the bulkhead divid- 
ing the injured compartment from that next 
to it. 


It is announced that Gambetta’s acceptance 
of the Premiership, which is now being de- 
manded by almost the entire Left, will be con- 
ditional on the fusion of the diiferent Republi- 
can groups, except, of course, the Irrecoaci- 
lables. The London 7imes’s Paris correspon- 
dent says that President Grévy will wait till 
M. Juies Ferry encounters a hostile vote in the 
Chamber before offering the Premiership to 
Gambetta. Speaking at a banquet on Sunday 
night, the latter expressed doubt as to the ex- 
pediency of reopening the question of electoral 
reform immediately upon the assembling of 
the new Chamber, but thought it should be 
simply postponed, not abandoned, a fresh ap- 
peal to the country being unadvisable now. A 
reference to Sedan, which, he said, could 
have been wiped out if France had had ‘‘ more 
steadfast hearts, more virtue, patriotism, inde- 
pendence, and disdain for material enjoy- 
ments,” received the usual applause. 


The supplementary elections in France on 
Sunday, held in those districts in which there 
was no declared result a fortnight before, re- 
sulted in the success of fifty-six Republicans 
of various shades, three Royalists, and five Bo- 
napartists. The Republicans gain ten and los< 
twoseats. Marseilles, Besangon, and Lyons re- 
turned Irreconcilables. Tony R¢villon, Gam- 
betta’s Belleville opponent, defeated M. Sicks, 
Gambettist, and Maret, another Intransigeant, 
was successful in the other Parisian district 
which voted over again. The new Chamber 
will stand as follows: Republicans, 
Bonapartists, 47 ; Monarchists, 41. 


409 ; 


General Corréard’s column was attacked last 
week, near Sourki by a large force of Arabs, 
who were driven back with, according to his 
report, six hundred killed and wounded, the 
French having but fifteen killed and twenty 
wounded. A Marseilles despatch reports the 
immediate preparation of tive large transport 
ships for North Africa. An army corps now 
forming will be sent haif to Tunis and half 
to Algeria. More forest fires are reported in 
Algeria,twelve hundred hectares of woods be- 
ing on fire near Algiers alone on the 29th ul- 
timo, and two hundred thousand acres having 
been burnt over in the whole district. Hamma- 
met has been occupied by the French without 
opposition. A concentration of Arabs for 
the defence of Kairouan is forming. 


The German elections are to take place on 
October 27. In Berlin three Anti-Semitic can- 
cidates are running, one of them being Herr 
Stécker, whose chances of election, though he 
is opposed by Professor Virchow, are esteemed 
The Guelph party of Hanover have 
issued a manifesto to the body of German elec- 
tors begging for the restoration of the ancient 
monarchy of Hanover, and protesting against 
the ‘‘ Prussianizing ” of Germany. 


Dr. Korum, the new Bishop of Treves, 
whose appointment is believed to argue the 
abandonment by Prince Bismarck of his anti- 
Catholic policy, was presented te the kmperor 


at Berlin on the 31st 


187 


ultimo. He will be in- 
stalled at Strassburg on the 9th instant. The 
Germania newspaper denies that he has an 
official mission from the Pope to the Chancel- 
lor, and declares that he holds the same views 


' as the other Catholic bishops in regard to the 


abolition of the May laws. 


51 


A St. Petersburg despatch of the 31st ultimo, 
to the Herald, says: ‘‘ The Hartmann who has 
visited you in America is a fraud. The real 
Hartmann is known to have been elsewhere 
throughout yourcountry.” The authority for 


| this intelligence is ‘‘a high dignitary whose 








name you will easily guess” from the context 
to be General [enatieff, but nothing is given to 
elucidate the despatch itself. The London 
Siandard has a report that Hartmann has of 
fered to turn informer on condition of being 
amnestied, which has go far been denied 
neither by the Hartmann who has visited us 
nor by him who is elsewhere throughout the 
country. 


The St. Petersburg Nihilist organ has reap 


peared after a silence of three months. 
General Ignatieff, it is rumored, is to be 


made Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Shuvaloff succeeding him as Minister of the 
Interior. The Czar and the Emperor William 
are expected to meet during the German mili 
tary manceuvres at Konitz this week. The 
Vienna Neve i reie Presse says that the Em 
peror went to the Hanover mancuvres last 
week by a different route from that first in- 
tended, through fear of Socialist attacks on 
his life. 

A St. Petersburg despatch, dated the 8d 
instant, says that by the terms of a Russo 
Chinese convention, just signed, China has 
agreed to permit telegraph wires to be run 
across the Empire, and that Russia has al 
ready entrusted the work to the Danish com 
pany which laid down the Russian wires, and 
Which is really a Russian corporation. 

The funeral of Pictro Cossa, the Italian 
dramatic poet, at Naples, on Saturday, was 
attended by popular demonstrations and 
marked by the presence of representatives of 
the Cabinet and the Chamber. 

An International Geographical Congress and 
Exhibition opened at Venice on the Ist instant. 
Russia, France, Italy, and Sweden are large 
exhibitors. England is poorly represented, 
but the Indian Government vhat 
described as a ‘‘ splendid collection ” of maps. 


sends is 


A movement has been set on foot by a num- 
ber of Englishmen and Germans, according to 
a Constantinople correspondent, to obtain 
from the Porte a grant of land in Syria for 
Jews who desire to emigrate from countries 
where they are suffering persecution, and a 
delegate is now at Constantinople endeavoring 
to secure the approval of the Porte. The Sul- 
tan is believed to favor the scheme, which will 
be recognized as Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s. 

The Sultan’s dismissal of the Financial Ad 
ministrator at Bayazid, in Armenia, is accept- 
ed in England as the firsts fruits of the gentle 
yressure Lord Dufferin is exercising upon the 
Porte in behalf of the reforms guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

The census of India, just completed, shows 
a population of 252,500,000. 

Ayub Khan issued a proclamation on the 
31st ultimo, announcing that he no longer in- 
tended to fight the Amir, but was about to at- 
tack the British; and accordingly he invited 
all persons having weapons belonging to the 
Government to consider them their own pro- 
vided they would join his standard at once, He 
is sending as much cash to Herat as he can 
get hold of, and apparently desires to collect 
there rifles also; and it is expected that he will 
retreat thither as soon as the Amir gets within 
fighting distance. Herat he can defend almost 
indefinitely, while hoping for another revolu- 
tion at Kabul. Meantime the popularity of the 
Amir is said to be constantly increasing, and 
deservedly so. 

TuESspay, Septembe: 6, 1881. 
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THE INABILITY QUESTION. 
THe uncertain though improving chances of 
the 
renewed importance to the discussion of the 
Atthe 
remain for some weeks or even 


President’s recovery necessarily give a 


‘inability ” clause of the Constitution. 
best, he must 
months—probably until the time fixed for the 
assembling of Congress—ina very helpless con- 
dition, and one which will make it impossible 
for him to discharge as a well man could the 
luties of his office. The Constitution provides 
shat, in case of the removal from office of the 
President, or of his death, resignation, ‘*‘ or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the shall devolve on the 
Vice-President.” 
this clause, so far as it bears upon the present 
condition of affairs, are first, what ‘‘ inabil- 
to decide 


same 
The questions presented by 


ity’’ means, and second, who is 
when it arises. 

In the consideration of these questions we 
have no precedents to guide us, and we must 
rely chiefly upon common sense and the plain 
language of the clause itself. The word ‘‘in- 
ability” is coupled in the Constitution with 
three terms, each of which imports an abso- 
lute extinction of the capacity to discharge 
executive functions. Inability, on the other 
hand, may be either permanent or temporary. 
If, for example, a President should by a para- 
lytic stroke actually be deprived of his mind, 
there could be no question that a case contem- 
plated by the Constitution had arisen. If, on 
the other hand, he were to have an attack of 
fever which produced delirium, he would un- 
doubtedly be temporarily deprived of the 
power to discharge the duties of his office, but 
we can hardly imagine that in such a case the 
framers of the Constitution intended that the 
Vice-President should take his place. The chief 
objection to such an interpretation is that, as 
a temporary inability of this kind may be re- 
moved, and then may return, the result might 
be an ollicial see-saw between the two officers, 
which would not only be very ridiculous, but 
might actually make it difficult to know from 
month to mouth who was President—a situa- 
tion of affairs to the last degree prejudicial to 
the repose and welfare of the country. If 
there is one thing that the experience of all 
nations teaches about the executive head of a 
Government it is that there must be no sort of 
doubt as to who he is, and we may be very 
sure that the framers of the Constitution knew 
this just as well as we do. 

3etween the two cases that we have just 
supposed there may be a third kind of inabil- 
ity, which is neither evidently permanent, 
nor evidently temporary, which may last a 
long time, and the probable extent and dura- 
tion of which may be very difficult or impos- 
Such is actually the case 
All that we know 


sible to ascertain 


which has now arisen. 





about the President is that he has been lying | 


for some time nearly at the point of death, 
and that he must in any event remain a very 
sick man fora long time to come. He has, 
in the course of the last two 


we believe, 


months signed some documents which were. | 


imperatively needed, and has probably now 
and then consulted with members of his Cabi- 


net; but beyond this we know little or 
nothing. Under these circumstances, has a 


, 
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| testably that no decision arrived at under the 
present circumstances would be accepted as 


= 
case of ‘‘inability ” arisen? Here again we 
find ourselves confronted by a difficulty quite 
as great as that of determining what ‘‘ inabil- 
ity ” The Constitution does not provide 
any means of ascertaining when a case of 
inability has arisen. It is silent upon the 
subject. 

The reason of its silence does not seem to us 
to be hard to guess, the moment we appre- 
ciate, as everybody must now appreciate, the 
impossibility of defining in advance what ex- 
tent of physical or mental disease or disability 
will actually make a change in the head of the 
Government necessary. This is not a matter 
of common notoriety, like death or removal, 
but is one about which it may be very difticult 
to get any but conflicting testimony, and one 
as to which much of it will be pretty sure to 
be warped by interest dnd party bearing. To 
attempt to define in advance what “‘ inability ” 
should vacate the office was impossible. The 
framers of the Constitution saw clearly enough 
that the whole question was surrounded with 
difficulties, and therefore, while carefully pro- 
viding against such a possibility as now con- 
fronts us, they wiscly left each case to be set- 
tled upon its own merits, according to the cir- 
cumstances. Substantially they said, If the 
President cannot perform his duties, the Vice- 
President shall; but whether and when any 
given Vice-President shall be substituted for 
any given President, you must determine for 


1S. 


yourselves. 

The legal interviews published during the past 
week on the subject of the President’s inability 
show only one thing clearly—that at the present 
time there is no common agreement among the 
lawyers upon what ought to bedone. Mr. Robe- 
son as wellas Mr. Brewster, formerly Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania, are positive that 
the decision of the inability question lies with 
the Vice-President. Indeed, Mr. Brewster is 
so confident that the Vice-President is the 
only person who can decide it that he thinks, 
even if the President should certify to Mr. 
Arthur his own inability to act, and request 
him to take his place, this would not be con- 


” 


clusive, but would be merely ‘‘ evidence ” on 
the subject for him to consider. Mr. 
Shellabarger agrees with them as to the 


right of decision being with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, but admits the possibility of a new com- 
plication arising, after a decision by him, 
through gue warranto or mandamus proceed- 
ings, on the ground that the matter had been 
incorrectly decided, and that the courts have 
power to review the decision. Mr. Brewster 
thinks that in such a case the Supreme Court 
would ‘‘oust him instantly.” Senator Hoar, 
on the other hand, thinks that the framers of 
the Constitution by the use of the word ‘‘in- 
ability” meant nothing short of permanent 
disability, and that not only ought the Vice- 
President not to think of assuming the office, 
but ‘‘newspapers and public men ought not 
to discuss it”; while Governor Long comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘neither the President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet, nor Congress” is 
‘« specially charged ” with authority to decide. 

All this diversity of opinion shows incon- 


conclusive, or would be generally satisfactory 





to the public. Mr. Arthur, if he came in now, 
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except in the case of tM® President’s asking 
him to do so, would always be thought by a 
very large number of people to have come in 
wrongfully and needlessly, and any doubt as 
to his right to the office would embitter oppo- 
sition to him to such an extent as seriously to 
cripple and embarrass his administration. 
The mere suggestion of a quo warranto case 
over the Presidency, about which Mr. Brewster 
jauntily lays down the law, as 1f such a thing 
were an every-day matter, is enough to open 
people’s eyes to the danger of a wrong 
decision. For it must be remembered that 
in political difficulties of this kind the dan- 
ger not only arises from the probability of 
a particular step being taken, but from 
the alarm and anxiety caused by the public 
discussion of its possibility as well. To 
most people who will stop to think about 
it there is something extremely ludicrous in 
the idea of a President ousted 
for inability by the Vice-President, bringing 
quo warranto in a United States Circuit Court 
(for, pace Mr. Brewster, the Supreme Court cer- 
tainly has no original jurisdiction of such a 
suit) to test the question of his right to the 
office; but most people are so affected by un- 
reasoning fears that they do not stop to weigh 
probabilities, and if a large body of them felt 
that the matter had been wrongly decided, we 
may be sure that we should have plenty of 
such talk, and that such talk would do a vast 
deal to disturb the repose of the country and 
impair its prosperity. 

Under these circumstances the undisputed 
fact that Congress has power to legislate upon 
the subject becomes of the extremest impor- 
tance. Upon this point there seems to be a 
perfect unanimity of opinion ; and indeed the 
language of the Constitution is too plain to 
admit of question. It expressly gives to Con- 
gress the powerto make all laws necessary to 
carry into execution ‘‘the foregoing powers 
and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof” (Art. 
2, sec. 8). The act of March 1, 1792, passed 
only five years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and in part by men who had 
helped to frame it, contains in one of its 
clauses an instance of an exercise of this power. 
It provides that ‘‘the only evidence of a 
refusal to accept, or of a resignation of, the 
office of President or Vice-President shall be 
an instrument in writing declaring the same 
and subscribed by the person refusing to ac- 
cept or resigning, as the case may be, and de- 
livered into the office of the Secretary of 
State.” Nobody has ever doubted that this 
was valid legislation, and if Congress can de- 
clare what the evidence of resignation shall 
be, it can of course also declare what the evi- 
dence of inability shall be. 

A settlement of the matter by Congress 
would have the great advantage that it would 
necessitate a full public discussion of the facts 
of the case, and of the law bearing upon them, 
with an opportunity for all parties and factions 
to present their arguments and state their 
views; that the interval of time before the 
meeting of Congress would be sufficient to pre- 
pare the country for a calm consideration of 
the matter, and that it would also very likely 
settle the practical question of Mr. Garfield’s 


de jure, 
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disability so that there could be no room 
for difference of opinion about it. 


Con- | 


gress is very unlikely to approach the sub- | 
ject in a factious spirit, while it is only | 


ioo evident that many of the arguments 
pow put forward with regard to it are the 
product of thinly disguised partisanship. 
1as been suggested that the President should 
himself call an extra session of Congress to 
consider his own ‘‘inability”; but we may be 


very sure that if he is able to call an extra | 


It | 


. . ! 
session of Congress, he is able to decide the | 
question of inability himself; and notwith- | 


standing Mr. 


the Vice-President | 


Brewster’s ingenious distinc- 


| 


it | 


tion between inviting 

to take his place, and laying before him 
evidence that he ought to do _ so, 
may be presumed that when Mr. Gar- | 


ficld makes up his mind that he is unable 
to perform his duties, the country will be per- 
fectly satisfied that such is the fact. If he 
himself sees no reason for this, we do not think 
the country will be content with anything 
short of a dispassionate consideration of the 
matter by the body which, under the Consti- 
tution, has, beyond the possibility of dispute, 
full power to act. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL 

TREATY. 
THE attitude of the principal countries of 
Europe with reference to international trade 
just now presents features of unusual in- 
terest. Germany, after a long and beneficial 
experience of free trade, has reverted to pro- 
tection. The new policy was foisted upon her 
as one part of a political manceuvre, being the 
resultant of several forces contending together 
in the empire, no one of which was penetrated 
with any special views on the subject of foreign 
commercial intercourse. The deciding force 
was the landed interest, which wanted protec- 
tion against the cheap food of Russia and the 
United States. But it is of little consequence 
how Germany came to be turned backward. She 
must be counted for the present among the 
nations who think that something can be 
gained by producing an artificial scarcity of 
goods in their own markets. The noticeable 
thing in Bismarck’s commercial coup is that 
the mass of the German people seem at 
this moment to have no opinions on 
the subject of free trade and protection, 
and are not likely to have any until they are 
pinched in their pockets, and not even then 
until they find out what pinches them. Of 
course the manufacturers were too smart to 
allow a tax to be put upon grain without a 
corresponding duty in favor of their own pro- 
ducts. ° But the bulk of the population, upon 
whom these taxes fall, heeded nothing of what 
was going on, and it will probably be some 
years before they find out what has happened 
to them. 

The situation in France is, in some respects, 
similar. The commercial treaty with Eng- 
land being near its end, the manufacturers, 
who have found British competition inconve- 
nient, have obtained the ear of the public au- 
thorities, as any class can do in a free govern- 
ment, provided the mass of the people are in- 
different to the issue involved. By offering 
the agriculturists protection against the wheat- 
growers and pork-packers of the United States 
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they have obtained the same boon for them- 
selves as against the spinners and weavers of 
Great Britain. It is curious to notice, how- 
ever, with what shame-facedness they went 
about it. The commercial treaty with Eng- 
land had been productive of great benefits to 
France, and had come to be recognized in a 
general way as one of the important things 


of life. It would be dangerous to attack 
it in front, to deny its advantages, or 
to intimate a purpose not to renew it. 


So the manufacturers proposed a change 
in the method of levying duties from ad 
valorem to specific rates, protection being 
more easily concealed under the latter device. 
When the negotiations for the new treaty were 
opened it was found that more time would be 
required to unravel the tangled skein of speci- 


fic duties than had been allowed by the French 


authorities—that is, the old treaty would ex- 
pire before the new one could be arranged. 


| The negotiations were suspended temporarily, 


and the English Government asked for an ex- 
tension of the existing treaty in order to make 
the necessary examination of the French gen- 
eral tariff and its bearings upon British man- 
ufactures. The reply of Mr. Tirard, the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, was a 
papal non possumus—the Government had no 
power to grant an extension. It is really a 
matter of dispute at Paris whether the Gov- 
ernment has such power or not. The weight 
of opinion seems to be that if the Government 
desired to extend the treaty temporarily, it had 
the power to do so; if not, not. 

The conviction having forced itself upon 
the English public that they have been trifled 
with, there has been a complete change of sen- 
timent respecting the treaty, to the po small 
surprise and chagrin of the French authorities. 


. The latter desired to humor the protectionists 


and to favor them as much as possible, but to 
make some kind of a treaty which would sat- 
isfy the nation that the entente cordiale between 
the two great powers of Western Europe was 
undisturbed. England has taken the position 
that she will not enter into a treaty which she 
does not fully understand, and that if time 
cannot be allowed her to solve the pyzzle of 
specific duties, she will take her chances under 
the French general tariff. She has also indi- 
cated, through the leading organs of public 
opinion, that she will not enter into a new 
treaty which is less favorable than the old one. 
Moreover, the party of free trade, pure and 
simple, have improved the occasion to attack 
all commercial treaties, including the one with 
France which is just now expiring, on the 
ground that they put England in a false posi- 
tion, and give the cue to the reciprocitarians 
and ‘‘fair-traders” to demand retaliatory 
duties against countries which maintain 
hostile tariffs against Great Britain. Earl 
Grey commenced this battle some two 
years ago, when the preliminaries of treaty 
renewal with France were on foot. He 
made an assault upon the principle of the 
treaty which was simply overwhelming from 
the English point of view. Time has now 
proved that the theory upon which Cobden 
and Chevalier proceeded—namely, that the 
benefits of free trade would become so ob- 
vious in the course of twenty years that neither 
country would again consent to artificial re- 
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restrictions upon commerce—was altogether 
faulty. In fact, the contrary has been proved. 
It has been proved, and not for the first time, 
that when a country is prosperous, whether 
its prosperity be due to free trade or anything 
else, the public become quite indifferent to 
tariffs and are in the best possible mood to be- 
come the prey of combinations of special in 
terests. It is only when a pinch comes that 
people begin to enquire what they are paying 
in the way of bounties to the protected classes. 

It does not appear that the commercial treaty 
cut any figure in the recent French elections, 
but since the negotiations have been dropped 
by England the Ministry have awakened to 
the fact that they have made a political blun 
der. The complaint made to the Paris corre 
spondent of the Leonomist by a high oficial 
against the current of English opinion strikes 
us as extremely whimsical, France, he 
had done nothing worse than Germany had 
previously done ; why then should England 
be more irritated against the one than against 
the other ? Obviously because Germany has 
made no false pretences. If France had said 
in the beginning that for reasons satisfactory 
to herself she preferred not to renew the treaty, 
or that she did not choose to favor one nation 
more than another in matters of trade, she 
would have preserved her moral status, and 
given no ground for complaint in any quartet 
Her course throughout has been that of a 
country desiring and intending to do one thing, 
but keeping up a show of intending to do 
She overestimated the eager 


said, 


something else. 
ness of England for a new treaty, and now 
that she has found her mistake she in 
& new perplexity, which, coming on the heels 
of other complications, will make the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs for some time to come no 
sinecure. It is not to be supposed that the 
failure of the commercial treaty will change 
England’s foreign policy, which rests upon 
other considerations; but the partiality which 
she has entertained for France during the 
past two decades, and which was manifested in 
so decided a manner in the year 1875, when 
France was believed tobe menaced with at- 
tack by Germany, has apparently been sacri- 
ficed to the greed ot a few manufacturers. 


is 


GERMANY AND ROME. 


Ovr Berlin correspondent, who has excellent 
sources of information and is by no means a 


blind admirer of Prince Bismarck,  pre- 
sents, in his letter on another page, a 
view of the German Chancellor’s negoti- 


ations with the Vatican which is not alto- 
gether in accord with the first impressions 
produced by recent cable despatches. The 
question is whether the ultramontane press in 
Germany, whose utterances were telegraphed 
as news a few days ago, was right in predict- 
ing the complete abandonment by the Imperial 
Government of all the principles involved in 
the Falk laws, or whether it attributed to those 
negotiations a significance more in accord 
with the demands and wishes of its 
party than with Prince Bismarck’s intentions. 
While no clear judgment will be possible 
until the final result is known, the selec- 
tion for the conduct of the negotiations 
of so skilful and liberal a diplomat as 
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Dr. von seem to indi- 
cate that no to the 
Vatican is intended. If it were, a mere com- 
monplace envoy with a great aristocratic name 
would have better answered the purpose. Our 


would 
surrender 


Schl 
OCU 


7cr 
absolute 


correspondent has probably good reason for 
never | 
; conquest from France, Alsace and Lorraine, 


**the Government has 


intent 


that 
any 
the 
and that 
conflict with 
policy, and will not give it up without gain- 
Prince Bismarck 


saying 

or purpose to do 
principles of the Falk 

‘*Bismarck has always treated the 


away 


shown 


with 


tome as a matter of foreign 


ing some real advantages.” 
has frequently surprised the world by bluntly 
avowing his purposes, and he may have done 
so this time when in one of his evening con- 
versatious last winter he said: ‘‘ We want 
peace with the Church; we want a chance to 
enforce mildly or wholly suspend the laws 
which protect the State.-against the encroach- 
ments of the Church. 
our arms in the fencing-room, but we do not 
want to give them away. We believe that we 
shall have peace, but the time may return 
when we shall need the arms again.” This 
can be interpreted as meaning that the Church 
is to be put upon its good behavior; that if it 
behaves well the laws so distasteful to it will 
remain suspended, but that, if it makes itself 
troublesome, the old weapons are still in the 
arsenal as ready for use as ever. 

Whether this policy wil! produce lastingly 
harmonious relations between the Church and 
the German Empire, only time can show. But 
the advantages Prince Bismarck may expect 
to gain by it in the pursuit of other political 
objects are obvious enough. The great lead- 
ing thought of Bismarck during the more im- 
portant part of his carecr has been to bring 
about and consolidate the unity of Germany 
in an imperial form. To this end he employed 
every means and used the aid of every politi- 
cal party that could serve him. He went 
through a bitter ‘‘ constitutional conflict,” and 
made himself the most unpopular man in Ger- 
many, to prepare Prussia for the Austrian war 
of 1866. He allied himscif with the Liberal 
party, which represented the National senti- 
ment. When, during and after the French war, 
the Catholic Church showed a spirit hostile to 
the national unification of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia, he began his campaign 


against Church influence by bringing it more | 


stringently under the control of the State. This 
was the famous ‘‘ Kulturkampf,” which re- 
sulted in the Falk laws. In carrying on this 
struggle he still had to lean upon the Liberal 
party as his naturalally. Then he thought it ne- 
cessary to strengthen the hands of the Imperial 
Government in a fiscal as wellas military point 
of view, and the demands of the 
for the observance of constitutional principles 


grew irksome to him. It became one of 


his principal aims to reduce Parliamentary in- | 
asserted in the ‘‘ Kulturkampf” remains to be 


fluence upon the management of affairs to the 


narrowest possible limits. He thereupon snub- | 


bed the Liberals in most demonstrative man- 


ner, and formed a new and congenial alliance 


with the ‘‘Conservative ” interests. To make 
peace with the Catholic Church must have 
appeared to him thenceforward desirable, for 
a Conservative majority could scarcely in any 
other way be obtained. Some of his economi- 
cal measures designed to win the favor of the 


laws,” | 


| Church. 
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We want to hang up 


- 
ties, 





| the Vatican 


| that of « 
| and the Italian Government and people; and 
| lastly, 
| tion 


Liberals | 
| favorable to the Empire. 
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manufacturing and the agricultural interests 


| may to a certain extent be attributed to the 


ame line of policy. 


But it is probable that the German Chan- | 
' German Empire, is of its own kind and 


cellor has still other considerations in 


view. 
ulation of the two provinces acquired by 
is strongly Catholic. At this moment the pre- 
vailing tendency in the French Republic is 


| adverse to the traditional pretensions of the 


The establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the German 
Empire may, therefore, be thought well calcu- 


| lated to turn the Church influence in the con- 
| quered provinces in favor of Germany, and to 


facilitate their assimilation with the Empire. 


| The selection of Dr. Korum, an Alsatian, for 


the important post of Archbishop of Treves 


; seems to have been made by Bismarck himself 


with thisview. Buttbisisnotall. The relations 
between the Vatican and the kingdom of Italy 


| are strained in the extreme. This circumstance 


is well calculated to make the Pope desirous 
of making peace with Germany, while on the 


| other hand such a peace would enable Ger- 
; many to appear in the complications between 


italy and the Pope as the friend of both par- 
It is not at all unlikely that in view of 
these things Bismarck may hope to obtain im- 
portant concessions from the Pope, and that 
the Pope may be inclined to make them for 
the purpose of propitiating the influence of so 
great apower. It seems reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that with this new stroke of policy 


| the German Chancellor had the following 


objects in view : to obtain a strong Conserva- 
tive majority in the Reichstag, which would 
help him to carry his economical measures 
and the desired limitations of parliamentary 
influence in the management of affairs—and 
it is reported that the Vatican has already in- 
structed the Catholic (Centre) party in Ger- 
many to support in the impending elections 
the Conservative candidates whenever it can- 
not hope to elect one of its own men; to 


| turn the influence of the Church in the con- 


quered provinces in favor of the German 
Empirey and thereby to offset the linger- 
ing French sympathies; to take advan- 
tage of the serious complications between 

and the Italian kingdom 
to the end of obtaining concessions from the 
Pope, and of establishing German influence as 
‘*mutual friend” between the Pope 


by merely suspending the opera- 
of the Falk laws instead of entirely 
abrogating them, and thus holding them ¢n 


| terrorem over the Church, to put the latter 


upon its good behavior under circumstances 
liow far the Chan- 
cellor may accomplish all this without giving 
up the important principles so strenuously 


seen, 

These may be very clever movements on 
the political chessboard, and they may suc- 
ceed in accordance with the Chancellor's 
wishes. But the worst feature of that success 
will be that it must necessarily be attended 
with a serious political reaction in Germany, 


| which in fact has already been going on for 
’ some time, and, aside from its immediate effects, 


A considerable majority of the pop- | 
| manding genius, of the most powerful will, 
| and has in addition to these natural quali- 
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| must in the long run draw very dangerous 


consequences after it. Bismarck’s system 
of government, or rather the manner in 
which he carries on the government of the 


cannot survive him. He is a man of com. 


ties the tremendous advantage of baving ren- 


| dered to his country the greatest and most 
| conspicuous services, sometimes in direct op 
position to the current opinion of the day. 


More than any other statesman of our times he 


| has impressed his countrymen, or at least a 


very large number of them, with the belief 
that the state cannot do without him. He can 


| say to his opponents: ‘‘ There was a time when 


I did great things for the country against your 
will, because I knew what was to be done 
and you did not.” And they will have to ad- 
mit that in some instances 1t was so. He ap- 
plies the same reasoning to the objects he 
wants to accomplish now; these objects 
may be ever so wrong, yet it cannot 
be denied that the argument with which 
he demands compliance with his wishes 
has a sort of overawing plausibility. Thus he 
rules the German Parliament and the nation 
not by the bold absolutism of brute force, but 
by a sort of intellectual autocracy which 1s 
strengthened by the authority derived from 
his extraordinary successes. This may go on 
in a measure, and other successes may be 
achieved as long as he is Chancellor, or at 
least as long as he retains his mental vigor, 
but what will he leave behind him? His 
rule has stunted parliamentary institutions. 
He has not permitted any parliamentary party 
to become acquainted with the exercise and 
the responsibilities of power; he has not only 
thus prevented the development of parlia-. 
mentary methods of government, but stu- 
diously discredited them with a large number 
of his countrymen. When he leaves the 
scene, as he must some day, no parliamentary 
force will be there to take the helm as he 
drops it. The country will look for some 
successor to him to step iuto his place, and it 
is said that he has a younger statesman in 
training for that purpose. But no man can 
fill that place and carry on the government as 
he did; for even if the successor did possess 
a genius and will similar to his, he would 
not have that overpowering authority which is 
derived only from such services as Bismarck has 
rendered. Bismarck was able to use and snub 
one party after another, lose their confidence, 
and yet awe them into acquiescence by point 
ing out the instances in which, as all now ad- 
mit, he understood things better than they, and 
served the country in spite of them. No suc- 
cessor can dothat. He will be apt to succumb 
to the attacks of political parties, for the ten- 
dency of the times is so strongly in the direc- 
tion of constitutional government that the Ger- 
man Empire will not be able to resist it. But 
those political parties will, owing to Bismarck’s 
methods, not be educated for the duties of gov- 
ernment, and, until they become so, nobody 
can tell how the really good things accom- 
plished by Bismarck will endure the confu- 
sion. 
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DELMONICO'S. 
No one can read the published notices of the 
life of Delmonico without perceiving that the 
public interest to which they appeal is some- 
thing more than the ordinary curiosity about the 


| 
seemed to have been organized. 


a 
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The silence 


| Was an essential feature of it; for. conver- 


details of the career of a successful restaurant | 


manager. There is in them a tone of grateful 
remembrance and regret which implies a general 
consciousness of obligation, a sense that Del- 
monico did something for New York that no one 
else would have done; that he was a public 
benefactor. It was not merely that he had 
the biggest establishment of its kind in the 
world, nor that he made a great amount of money 
out of it, but that he had by his life con- 
ferred a positive benefit upon the community, 
had helped to make the city take its place among 


sation also took up time and caused delay 
in getting back to work. Foreigners who came 
over here thirty or forty years ago saw this con- 
dition of things with something like horror, and 
wondered, if this was the first stage in the de- 
velopment of national gastronomic customs, 
what the last would be. Probably if we had 
gone on, meals in common would have been 
abandoned, and we should have fed and drunk 


| in solitude, merely to satisfy the appetite when 


the half-dozen capitals of the modern world, | 


and left it, in the department to which he had 
devoted himself, more enlightened and civilized, 
and, we may fairly say, more happy than he 
found it. The story told of his failure in busi- 


it became pressing—a practice which Epicurus 
thought it wise to warn his followers against 
two thousand years ago. 

It was obviously idle to hope, in this state of 
affairs, for any reform from within. Although 
when the first Delmonico came to this country 
it was a reformatory period, and the air was 


| full of ‘“‘movements” of all kinds, no Ame- 


ness, of his defermination to sell it for the bene- | 
| creation of a national school of poetry and 


fit of his creditors, and their unanimous refusal 
to let it go into the market, illustrates a sort of 
sentiment which is not common in business rela- 
tions. It would probably have stood a much se- 
verer test than this; no one who knows New 
York can doubt that if it were ever a question 
between the final closing of Delmonico’s and a 
subscription of money to enable it to go on, the 
funds would readily be contributed for the 
purpose. 

Of course this feeling may be ascribed to the 
materialism of a carnal-minded community; 
but this is a very incomplete view of the sub- 
ject. New York is undoubtedly a city devoted 
almost exclusively to material interests. It can- 
not be denied that it has produced very little 
art, or literature, or science. Its great men are 
merchants, or bankers, or brokers, or ‘‘ operat- 
ors,” or railroad men. The amusements of New 
York are to a very slight degree intellectual. 
The tone of itssociety is far from serious. In all 
these respects it may be called a headquarters 
of materialism. But there are different kinds of 
materialism. Materialism may be refined and 


rican was found to interest himself in gastrono- 
mic reform. Philanthropists took up the cause 
of the slave; literary men insisted on the 


a national school of fiction. Architects began 


| to ask why we had no American architecture, 
| sculptors why we had no American statues, 
| and musical reformers loudly called for an 


| and voice ; 


| formatory 


immediate development of the American ear 
but amid the general awaken- 
ing of the country to the fact that it must 
elevate all its standards, not a voice was raised 
in the cause of the American stomach. This 
may have been partly from a crude idea that 
the devotion of any attention to such matters 
would have been a concession to materialism 
itself, but probably a still more fundamental 
reason was that the country had sunk so low in 
everything relating to the art of eating and 
drinking that it did not contain in itself the 
means of effecting an improvement. In fact, 
in that part of the country of which the re- 
spirit had taken the strongest 
hold, the love of intellectual things seemed to 


| threaten in combination with the other causes 


it may be coarse, and the natural tendency | 


of Anglo-Saxon materialism all over the 
world is towards unrefinement. Left to himself 
in a new country, with the pursuit of wealth 
before him as the one great object of life, the 
Anglo-Saxon’s tendency is to make his material- 
ism as bald and aggressive as he can. 
thing that interferes with money-getting seems 
to be so much waste, and he consequently 
abandons it as useless, There is nothing which 
seems so essentially wasted to him as time and 
thought spent on 
What would have been the fate of the 
table in America if we had been left to 
ourselves it is difficult and unpleasant, too, to 
imagine; we may get-some faint idea of what 
was probably in store for us by reflecting upon 


the results actually produced in this department | 


of life by a purely national development down 
to a generation ago. The habit of ‘‘ perpendicu- 
lar” drinking at bars seemed at one time des- 
tined to supersede altogether, as it still does in 
most of the newer parts of the country, the cus- 
tom of drinking wine at table—undoubtedly ow- 
ing to the fact that it takes up less time and 
interferes less with the despatch of business; 
and in the same way, the main thing kept in 
view in eating was neither to make a dinner 
agreeable to the palate nor to foster its social 
and humanizing influences, but to dispose of 
the greatest number of dishes in the shortest 
possible time. In the hotel dinner of a gene- 
ration ago, with its multitude of simultane- 
ously and silently devoured dishes washed 
down with ice-water, the typical national meal 


Every- | 


eating and drinking. | 


we have mentioned,to produce a novel and 
peculiarly American type of asceticism, based 
partly on the feeling that all time devoted to the 
table must be subtracted from that dedicated to 





spiritual improvement, and confirmed by the | 
| know the difference between the bad and the 
| good, but if left to themselves they have not the 


reflection that all money spent on the table makes 
a man so much out of pocket. 

It was at this time and under these circum- 
stances that the first Delmonico came to this 


country, and engaged in the beneficent work | 


which his descendants are still carrying on. 
Their restaurant has in the last fifty years be- 
come one of the “institutions” of the city, a 


thing perfect of its kind, and at the same time | 


peculiar to New York. 


It has become a place | 


not merely to dine at, but a place to talk about, | 


to take foreigners to, something to be proud of, 


| something which we feel makes the city attrac- 


tive the world over. 

It was the mission of the Delmonicos to estab- 
lish a little oasis of civilization in the vast gas- 
tronomic waste which America at the time of 
their arrival presented. The art to which they 
devoted their attention was a humble one, but it 
had in the country to which they owed it been 
brought to a very high state of perfection. 
Pretty much all the world knows about the table 
it has derived from France. Other countries 
have their national dishes and their national 
wines, but the art of cookery and the art of 
combining the results of cookery harmoniously 
are French. Why the Delmonicos should have 
selected New York as the field of their opera- 
tions we do not know. Most likely it was from 
a shrewd calculation that the commercial capi- 
tal of a country must also be its gastronomic 
capital. The enormous transient population of 


New York furnishes a clientéle for restaurants 
such as no other city affords. If the Delmoni- 
cos had gone to Boston or Philadelphia, they 
would inevitably have failed miserably. 

The most remarkable thing about the Delmoni- 
cos to our mind is that their own standard should 
never have been lowered by the depraved 
national tendencies which we have been consid- 
ering. They have instead educated their pub- 
lic to their own standard, and considering that 
their public embraces not only all the people 
of refined tastes in the city, but hosts of emi- 
nent politicians, sporting men, and ‘“‘ boys” as 
well, whose natural tendency is towards rapid 
and inconsiderate feeding and perpendicular 
drinking, this is a very remarkable fact. It 
must have originally required a very far-sighted 
instinct on the subject to induce them to 
believe that they could succeod. Like all re- 
formers, they must have had a good deal of 
faith. It is curious even now to notice how 
essentially foreign the whole management is. 
If you go from any New York hotel kept on 
“the American plan” to Delmonico’s, you 
seem to have passed from one country into 
another. Not only the menu, but the wait- 
ers, the handwriting of the addition, the de- 
corations, the comic papers in the café, all are 
foreign. There is even an air of cheerful hi- 
larity among the people at the tables which is in 
singular contrast with the solemnity which you 
have left behind you. If any 
get a still more effective contrast, he has only 
to take any railroad out of the city, and after 
travelling a few miles endeavor to dine as his 
life in New York has accustomed him to do, He 
will find that he has got into an entirely dif- 
ferent civilization, a land in which eating and 
drinking are looked upon not as an important 
part of the social economy of life, but simply as 
the consumption of sufficient nutriment to pre- 
vent the waste of tissue. 

The national incapacity to do anything with 
or for the table still seems, notwithstanding Del- 
monico’s influence, to be as pronounced as ever, 
Even the host of smaller cheap restaurants, 
which furnish a dinner at a fixed price, and 
which have become a marked feature of life in 
New York since the war, are all carried on by 
foreigners for our benefit. The public seem to 


one wishes to 


capacity to develop or even to imitate. For- 
tunately, the best traditions on the subject have 
been kept alive in New York by a long line of 
foreign benefactors, at whose head the Delmon- 
icos have always stood. 


THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


AcurRtovs and interesting enquiry into the Cel- 
tic languages of the British Isles has been made 
by Mr. Ravenstein, and the results published in 
the journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
But avery brief outline of these results can be 
given. Of the two great branches of the Celtic 
languages there are spoken at the present time 
in various parts of Britain three of the northern 
or Gaelic, and of the southern, or Cymraeg, the 
Welsh is the only representative, as Cornish is 
extinct. Up tothe beginning of the sixteenth 
century Cornish was spoken as far as the Ta- 
mar; but the Reformation led to its extinc- 
tion, as it also led to the extinction of Celtic in 
Strathclyde. In 1791, according to Sir Henry 
Jenner, in all Cornwall there was but one person 
able to speak Cornish, though at the beginning 
of that century the language was common in 
twenty-three parishes, 4 
When the geographical position of these lan- 
guages is marked out, it will be found that the 
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— 
Cistricts in which the native languages predomi- 
nate lio furthest removed from contact with 
English influences. At the beginning of the 
present century there were few counties in Ire- 
land in which the old language had entirely died 
out. Now the Irish-speaking counties lie almost 
wholly 
their population is not so dense asin the more 
English-speaking districts. 


in the western part of the island, and 


fertilo eastern or 
There is one curious exception to this distriLu- 
In a small district near Louth, there is 
In times 


tion. 
still a large Irish-speaking population. 
not very remote it is probable that it was con- 
nected with the western counties by a belt of 
Irish-speaking districts ; but this belt was first 
broken through by the great highway which 
joins Armagh to Longford, and the little patch 
near Louth is all that remains to mark its exist- 
ence, and the next census will probably show 
that 
land. Another curious exception, no longer ex- 
isting, was a small district in Antrim, where as 
late as 1351 the dialect spoken was identical with 
that in use ia Kintyre, Scotland—a result pro- 
duced by theconstant intercourse maintained 
between the two places. In Scotland the ex- 
treme northern point, or the northern half of 
Caithness, together with the Orlmey and Shet- 


land Islands, is English, and the Gaelic-speaking 


portion of its population is maintained only by 
immigration from the Highlands, Thus the 
strongly Gaelic counties are encroached upon by 
English both from the north and from the south, 
and are confined to the western part of Scotland, 
and include the numerous islands on the west, 
which have but little contact with the English. 


It is in these islands that Gaelic will doubtless | 
“The Gaels, like their kins- | 


linger the longest. 
men in Ireland and Wales, have been driven 
into the hills, or where they remained in the 


more fertile lowlands they have become amal- | 
| 


gamated with the intruding Saxon.” 
Welsh districts all lie in the west, but there are 
two English peninsulas in the south—Carmar- 
thenshire and Pembrokeshire—which are sur- 
rounded by strongly Welsh districts. It is said 
that when Arnulf de Montgomery conquered 
the country he brought some English settlers 


with bim. 


lina.’ 
doubt claim descent from these early settlers, 
but they have perpetually been receiving rein- 
forcemeats, and the dialect they speak is said 
to resemble that of Somersetshire. Of course 


there has been some intermixture between the | 


two races, but down to the present day they dif- 
fer not only in language, but also physically.” 
It is not difficult to discover the causes of the 
decay of the native languages. They are dis- 
used among the educated clisses. English is the 


walks of life are open only to such as speak the 
English language. 
whatever opens up the country to intercourse 
with foreigners, and commerce and trade, bring 
with them influences so strong as to destroy the 
local clement among the natives. But it is in 


structive agent to these languages is to be found. 
In Ireland it is proved that the Irish language 


predominates only in those districts where, from | 
some reason, the proper supply of schools is | 


wanting, and the same could be said of Scotland 
and Wales. In all three the government is Eng- 


lish, the pulpit is largely English, and theschools | 
But there are some | 
causes of decay, peculiar to each country, which | 
In Ireland, mi- | 
The | 
' by far the longest of late years and in many 


almost wholly English. 


are worthy of a short notice. 
gration is an important factor of change. 
general course of this migration is from the 


the language is extinct in the east of Ire- | 


The | 


| course of this investigation. 
| statistics collected showed that in Ireland the 
language loses ground at a slightly more rapid 


| pulation. 

** Tn these early days southern Pembrokeshire | 
was known as ‘ Little England,’ and although the | 
King’s writ did not then run in Wales, it was | 
duly acknowledged in this ‘Anglia trans-Wal- | 
The present English inhabitants may no | 


Highways and railroads, or | 


western to the eastern counties, the places of 
the emigrants from the east being supplied by 
emigrants from the west, where the Irish lan- 


guage prevails, and where the local element in | 


the population is strongest. In their new situa- 


tions they and their children learn English, and | 5 
| upon the Government exceptional and extra- 


alltraces of their native language disappear in 
two or three generations. Migration exercises a 
minor influence in the other countries ; there is 
a constant flow of Welsh from Radnorshire into 
England, 2nd of Scots from the Highlands to 
England, while natives of England settle in these 
districts. In Scotland, the Gaelic language is 
fast dying out in those counties which have been 
opened up by railways and are thus exposed to 
the inroads of tourists and sportsmen. For a 
considerable number of years graziers from 
Ayrshire and Lan.rkshire have leased large 
holdings in the Highlands, bringing with them 
their Saxon servants. While these strangers 
settle in their new homes, the old inhabitants go 
elsewhere to seek their fortunes. 

Of the three languages Welsh is that which 
promises to survive the longest, though it is 
rapidly disappearing when brought into direct 
contact with English. There is an important 
Welsh literature, which is even now said to be 
on the increase, and there are newspapers and 
periodicals in Welsh. ‘“‘Tho Welshman may 
market in English, but he prefers his relizion in 
a Welsh garb, gives a preferenco to Welsh read- 


| ing, and cultivates Welsh at his fireside.” The 
| strenuous efforts to preserve these languages by 
| the formation of societies, or by founding pro- 
| fessorships in universities, can have little effect 
| in staying their extinction, for the destructive 


agencies coming from a higher and more pro- 
gressive civilization will be in no wise diminished 
in number or in strength ; and itis but a matter 


| of time before the Gaelic languages will be 


known only to the curious and the philologists, 
and will take their place in the long list of dead 


| languages. 


Some curious facts were brought out in the 
For instance, the 


rate among the female than among the male po- 
But when the relative proportions in 
the two sexes able to speak both Irish and Eng- 
lish were compared, the number of females 
was smaller than that of males. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that young Irish women 
who migrate, soon forget their native tongue ; 
while theix sisters who remain at home and lead 
a life of greater seclusion than the men, retain 
it all the more tenaciously. ‘‘Hence I do not 


| hesitate to say it is woman who will have the last 
| word in Irish, as she had it in Cornish, and is sup- 


posed to have it in all languages.” Wherever the 
Gaelic and Saxon have met, Saxon has won. The 


2 | Gael learns English readily and is ver roud 
language of business, and all the remunerative | © : 7 F 


of his accomplishment. When he wishes to 
be exceptionally severe, he says: ‘“‘ May you 
never speak correct Engl'sh.” The native lan- 
guages, as might be expected, have the strong- 
est hold on the older portion of the population ; 
and it is no infrequent occurrence to hear a 


Mietod | child, addressed by his parent in Irish or 
the system of national schools that the most de- | , ; - 


Gaelic, answer in English, and that too in dis- 


| tricts where these languages are spoken by a 


very large proportion of the population. They 
are coming into disfavor with the younger gen- 
eration, who, in all places which have some con- 
tact with the outer world, give English the pre- 
ference. 





THE RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 
Lonpon, August 20, 1881. 
THE session now drawing to its close has been 





ways the most tedious and dismal. Of all the 
lamentable and monotonous subjects English 
statesmen have to deal with, Ireland is the most 
lamentable, and this session has been entirely 
spent upon Ireland. The first three months were 
oceupied in passing the two bills which conferred 


constitutional powers for repressing agrarian 
outrages in that country, an operation so much 
delayed by the pertinacious obstruction of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends that it would probably 
never have be2n completed but for the introduc- 
tion of the “rules of urgency,” under which an 
extraordinary authority was committed to the 
Speaker. Nothing could have been more weari- 
some than the debates of those three months, for 
the Irish members of to-day have greatly de- 
clined from ths reputation which Irish orators 
won inthe days of Grattan, Curran, and Plunket. 
They are bold, ready, and sharp, but seldom elo- 
quent, and totally devoid of humor. When this 
disagreeable business had been finished the Land 
Law Bill was brought in and it has covered the 
whole sky ever since. May, June, July, and half 
of August have been spent on this one measure, 
which became peculiarly irksome to the English 
and Scotch members, not only because very few 
of them understood its intricacies, but also 
because, while they were obliged to give a close 
attendance in order to vote, they were not per- 
mitted to speak. When it became clear that all 
the time of the House would be taken up by this 
bill, English members, and especially of course 
Liberal members, refrained from joining in the 
discussion lest they should delay its progress, 
and left the talking to the Government and 
the Irish members. The consequence is that 
there have been very few opportunities for 
private members to como out, and with one 
or two exceptions the only oratorical events of 
the year have been Mr. Gladstone’s speeches. 

A more serious result of the same cause has been 
the complete suspension of legislation for Eng- 
land and Scotland. Oneof the chief complaints 
levelled against Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
was that it had neglected domestic reforms. 
Great things were therefore expected from the 
Liberal ldinistry in this direction ; and last year 
some troublesome questions, such as the quarrel 
about Dissenters’ burials, and the liability of em- 
ployers for injuries suffered by a workman from 
the negligence of a fellow-workman, were dealt 
with. But this year nothing whatever has been 
done. Bills were brought in to check corrupt 
practices at elections, to prevent tho river floods 
which have become so serious an evil in cen- 
tral England, to amend that crying scandal, 
our Bankruptcy law, to improve the adminis- 
tration of charitable trusts, and to effect many 
other greatly needed changes in the law, but 
all had, sooner or later, to be dropped as the 
debates on the Irish Land Bill lengthened 
out. The case of Scotland was a particularly 
hard one. Scotland has long been the strong- 
hold of the Liberal party. It was distinguished 
by its loyalty to Mr. Gladstone during the 
struggle over the Eastern question, when Lord 
Beaconsfield was carrying everything before 
him. Out of all the members whom it sends 
up to Westminster, only sevenare Tories. It was 
therefore entitled to be specially considered, and 
to have time set apart for the measures which 
its people desire. But not a single Scotch bill of 
the least consequence has been passed either last 
session or this. Nothing but tho personal enthu- 
siasm which Mr. Gladstone inspires in Scotland 
prevents a mutiny there. 

A further result has boen the stoppage of dis- 
cussion on foreign and colonial affairs. There 
was only one short debate during the whole ses. 
sion on the East —which three years ago occupied 
people’s minds to the exclusion of every other 
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yaal psace. This also is a misfortune, because, 
although things may go on smoothly for the mo- 


subject—one on Afghanistan, one on the Trans- | sooner or later have to come back to us?” Ido 


not mean that people of consequence in England, 


| any persons whose ability or experience makes 


ment in those regions, it is always wholesome for | 


our governors abroad and our Foreign Office to 
feal that they are being watched ; and it is im- 
possible for public opinion at homs to exercise 
an efficiont control over foreign or colonial 
policy when it turns in that direction only by 
fitsand starts, for in such cases it is necessarily 
ill-informed and liable to be misled. Our errors 
and misfortunes in the conduct of Eastern and 
Afghan affairs from 1376 to 1879 were very 
largely due to the fact that hardly anybody had 
been watching the progress of events among the 
Turks or on tho Indian frontier for the twenty 
years preceding. In tho lack of knowledge, 
crude viows of miterial interest and h3ated sen- 
timent had it all their own way. Nor was thero 
anything to choose, in point of ignorance, be- 
tween the two great political parties. 

Thesa are som3 of the reasons why there is no 
great sense of pleasure, though of course there 
is a cortain s2nso of relief, in getting rid of the 
Irish land question. We have spent a whole 
year over it, and a year’s time can ill be spared 
to Britain. But there is another reason. No- 
boly pretends to think that the Irish question is 
settled. Tho Parnellite party declare openly 
that it is only beginning, and, not to say that 
they will of course try to make good their pre- 
dictions, our past experience of Irish difficul- 
ties holds out no great hope of peace. Toa large 
section of the Irish people, every concession, 
as it appears to have been extorted by fear, 
constitutes a ground for further agitation. 
Boons have this year been granted which no- 
body expected two years ago. Who can tell 
that continued vigor on the part of the Land 
League, or some similar organization, may not 
in a few years more compel submission to 
demands to which England now closes her 
ear? It is therefore very natural that those 
Irishmen who honestly believe that nothing but 
legislative separation from Great Britain will 
really cure tho evils of Ireland, should be en- 
couraged to persevere in the courses of the last 
few sessions. It is true that the Land Bill if, as 
is probable, it ameliorates the condition of the 
tenant farmer, will deprive the agitators of some 
of their leverage. The appeal to material inte- 
rest may not be so strong. But the sense of vic- 
tory, the sense of having baffled the English 
Government by the Land League system, of 
having frightened the English by dynamite 
plots, of having extorted a Land Bill from the 
House of Lords as well as the House of Com- 
mons, will be an immense encouragement to keep 
the organization on foot and go on fanning the 
passion for national existence, not to add that so 
complicated a piece of machinery as the Land 
Bill cannot be expected to work quite smoothly, 
and may be thrown out of gear by a succession 
of bad harvests. 

There is so much force in this that I am in- 
clined to set down as one among the results 
of the present session an increase in the de- 
spondency with which thoughtful Englishmen 
regard our relation to Ireland. One begins 
to hear people ask you, almost under their 
breath, “If we are always to be on these terms 
with the Irish, if our business is to be always 
interrupted by them and our troops always 
employed in keeping order among them, what 
shall we have to come to? Is it worth our 
while to keep them? Would it be any such 
great harm to let them have a Parliament 
of their own, or even to let them go alto- 
gether? They don’t add to our wealth or our 
strength; is it quite impossible that they should 
be cut adrift, and taught by the difficulty they 
would have in getting on alone that they will 
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| them in their own minds. 


their opinions worth regarding, have given pub- 
lic expression to such ideas, or have even adopted 
I mean only that talk 
like this is in the air, and witnesses to the gravity 
which the Irish problem has assumed in the minds 


| of men quite out of sympathy with the Irish na- 


| months’ wranglings remains to be 


One more result of the last eight 
noticed, 
and for it we may be thought to owe some 
thanks to the Parnellite party. All the Li- 
beral majority (with one or two trifling ex- 
ceptions), and a large part of the Tory 


tional party. 


minority, are now convinced that our Parlia- 

















mentary procedure requires speedy and sweep- 
ing amendments. At the dinner given to the 
Ministry by the Lord Mayor of London some 
three weeks ago, the three principal ministers 
present, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Lord 
Hartington, all took up this subject, and all ex- 
pressed themselves with great decision upan it. 
Mr. Bright, in particular, declared that the old 
machine wanted much more than oiling, it want- 


ed repairing; and from a person known to be so 


conservative of ancient parliamentary forms and 
usages as he is, these words mean a good deal. 
The Government notoriously intend at the be- 
ginning of next session to bring forward propo- 
sals for the improvement of our parliamentary 
rules and usages so as to overcome the two evils 
which have proved so serious this session. 

The first of these evils is obstruction pro- 
perly so called—that is to say, the employ- 
ment of the forms of the House to prolong de- 
bate unnecessarily and prevent a division from 
being taken. Todeal with this, something much 
more regular and systematic will be needed than 
the rude device of arming the Speaker with dic- 
tatorial powers, to which recourse was had this 
session. His office would become too powerful, 
and difficult to administer with impartiality, be- 
sides which this dictatorship can under the pres- 
ent sessional rule be conferred only by a large 
majority in a full House, so that no use could be 
made of it except when, as happened last spring, 
nearly the whole House was united against a 
small minority. Hence the expectation 
that we shall have proposals for the establish- 
ment of the ecléture, or what you call the 
previous question, with probably also some limi- 
tation placed on the power of moving the ad- 
journment of the House, and moving, when in 
committee, to report progress. Other minor al- 
terations of the same kind I pass over, thoagh 
some will no doubt be needed, while yet it is not 
likely that any attempt will be made to fix a 
limit of length for speeches. The second evil is 
one more difficult to deal with, though it excites 
less bitterness of feeling. It is the fact that 
while Parliament is engaged upon one large 
measure, all its energy is absorbed by that one, 


is 


| and no progress can be made with others, even 


when they raise comparatively little controver- 
sy. This year, for example, nothing could be 
done with the Bankruptcy Bill, a measure as to 
which there is no party feeling, but only a na- 
tional wish to see its provisions minutely and 
thoroughly criticised. An idea is afloat that to 
enable such subjects to be considered side by 
side with others of a more distinctly party char- 
acter, an attempt will be made to revive the 
system of grand committees which existed in the 
seventeenth century, or to imitate the system of 
bureaux which now prevails in the legislative 
body of France. Thus various sections of the 
House, chosen with regard to their special know- 
ledge, would be employed at the same time in 
discussing and getting into shape various mea- 
sures, and the work of legislative reform would 
be greatly accelerated. 
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Whatever be done, it is clear enough that 
something must be done not only to get rid of 


| the constantly recurring blocks and deadlocks of 


he last few years, but also to redeem the credit 
of Parliament itself. The last few sessions have 
seriously injured its prestige in the country. It 


| has got to be considered as a place of *‘ scenes,” a 
| place to give newspapers a theme for sensational 
| descriptions, a place whence the ancient dignity 





and moderation, good feeling and good sense 
that were supposed to raise the House of Com- 
mons above the representative assemblies of 
other countries, are fast departing. It is all very 
well to tell the people that the discreditablo inci- 
dents and offensive language which move their 
contempt proceed from a few people only, and 
that it is a scrupulous respect for the richts of 
minorities which causes endless delays and the 
loss of good measures. They will not stop to 
mako fine distinctions; they think that what the 
House permits it in a fashion sanctions; they are 
in danger of losing respect for it asa whole. As 
it is the centre of our whole system of govern- 
ment, on whose excellence and authority the 
working of all the rest of the machine depends, 
a diminution of its weight and moral influence 
in the country would be a very serious misfor 


tune, and indeed a misfortune for repre- 
sontative government all over the World. 
In the presence of such a danger it is to 


be hoped that a fair consideration will be given 
to any plans for reforming the inner part of 
Parliament which the Ministry may bring for 
ward. But the spirit of party is extremely 
strong at present, and the Conservatives, 
being in a minority now, and seeing that they 
are more frequently than not in a minority, may 
expect that any new rules will more 
heavily on them than on the Liberals, it is only 
natural to expect a good deal of opposition from 
them to such rules. Thusa large part of the next 
session may be absorbed by discussions about 
procedure, and the crop of legislation prove not 
greatly larger than that over whose poverty we 
are now mourning. : # 


as 


press 


GAMBETTA AT BELLEVILLE. 
Paris, August 19, 1881. 

THE electoral campaign is drawing to a close, 
and there never was a more quiet one, all over 
the country. In many places where Monarchists 
were elected four years ago, or where they had 
a large minority of votes, their candidates have 
quietly withdrawn from the contest. The Re- 
publicans have had it all theirown way. There 
was, a month ago, a beginning of hostilities be- 
tween the Ministerialists—those who follow M. 
Grévy and M. Jules Ferry—and the friends and 
admirers of Gambetta; but a sSrt of truce has 
been made between these groups of the Republi- 
can party. The President of the Council has, in 
his speeches in the Department of the Vosges, 
extended the olive-branch to Gambetta, and 
Gambetta has seized it, and praised in his 
paper, the [?épublique Frungaise, the services 
rendered to the Republican cause by M. Ferry. 
As for the great body of the electors, they quict- 
ly accept the status quo, as it is their disposition 
to do in all circumstances ; they turn a deaf ear 
to the accusations of the Monarchical press and 
to the insults heaped by the Jntransigeant on 
the Opportunists. 

I hardly understand why Gambetta criticised 
this word “opportunism” in one of his late 
speeches. He denies being the father of it, and 
finds the word ill-constructed. But surely, if the 
word is barbarous, the thing is eminently suited 
to the temper of a progressive but conservative 
country. Every progress should have its hour ; 
the best things must be done at the opportune 
time. At the present moment the Conservatives 





is to their There is much 
their criticism about the prodigality 
‘an Government, the perpetual 
ion of the budget, the artificial impulse 
building of railroads, the distant 
tly expeditions to Tunis ; but their criti- 
e¢ found inopportune, because the coun- 
‘ively feels that the Conservatives 

st the power by their own fault and 
ss, and they are just now utterly incapa- 
a Government of their own. The 
iy respects is exactly what it was 


cost. 
> ’ 
Republic 


to the 


rming 
situation in ma 
under the Empire: there were a few men, like 
Thiers and Prévost-Paradol, who constantly 
pointed out the faults of Napoleon III., but uni- 
remained faithful to the last to 
the man whom it had chosen in 1849, Napoleon 
lil. fell under the blows of fate, not under the 
blows of France. There is a place, however, 
where the natural spirit of obedience of the 
French people does not exist, where it is even 
replaced by a spirit of perpetual insubordina- 
tion. Paris is this place ; it is the restless brain 
of a quiet body, the nervous oentre which every 
stimulant can move and irritate. Gambetta has 
just had a disagreeable experience of it. 

After the rejection of the serutin de liste, he 
chose to remain faithful to the electoral college 
whict had first returned him to the Corps Légis- 
latif under the Empire. Belleville was the pedes- 
tal on which he had jumped as a young man full 
of vigor and ardor, and he would not loose the 
tie which bound him to this heart of the Parisian 
Democracy. He had entered political life with 
what is still called his Belleville programme ; he 
determined to remain simply the deputy from 
Belleville. The increase of population in that 
quarter had forced the Chamber to cut Belleville 
into two districts ; Gambetta offered himself as 
candidate in both, and promised to present him- 
self before the electors in both wards. The first 
mecting at Belleville was quiet. Only fifteen 
hundred people had been admitted, and they by 
ticket, and Gambetta was allowed to pronounce 
amid great silence a very long speech. He dwelt 
chiefly on the changes which he had found it 
necessary to make in his first Belleville plat- 
form. For instance, this programme, signed 
under the Empire, contained an article on 
the abolition of permanent armies. 
pire was then plunging constantly into war. 
The Empire, meantime, had fallen ; but France 
had lost two of her ancient provinces. Gam- 
betta had no difficulty in showing that the 
abolition of permanent armies was now a dream 
of the past, and that the stern reality obliged 
france to remain constantly under arms. 
went so far in the expression of his sentiments as 
to cause the official papers of Berlin to denounce 
his appeals to the sentiment of revenge. The 
speech was marked by a general sense of re- 
sponsibility ; Gambetta spoke like a man who 
feels that he can grasp the power whenever he 
It was noticed that he avoided the old 
phrases against Clericalism ; he feels perhaps 
that enough has been done by M Jules Ferry 
against the Catholic Church. The weak part of 
his programme was the attack on the Senate and 
the demand for arevision of the Constitution. 
In a country like France, so little accustomed to 
Republican institutions, the Constitution ought 
not to be treated like an ordinary law which can 
be tinkered at pleasure ; the people ought to be 
taught to look upon the Constitution as some- 
thing durable and permanent, which can only 
be altered with much difficulty and under the 


versal suffrage 


likes. 


pressure of an absolute necessity. A few weeks | 
ago Gambetta defended at Cahors the constitution | 


of the Second Chamber ; now he shows his ill- 
humor against the Senators because they reject- 
ed his pet scrutin de liste. He does not propese 
to abolish the Senate—the contradiction would 


, 


The Em- | 


He | 


| prudent promises. 
which is almost certain, at least in one of the | 


. 
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be too great; but he would do away with the 
inamovibles—the life-senators—and change the 
mode of election of the members of the Upper 
Chamber. The game is not worth the candle; 
the object in view is not proportionate to the 
evil which would be done if the Constitution 
came to be regarded as a mere bit of paper—a 
rag constantly torn and mended. As itis, very 
few Frenchmen have ever read its text ; it can- 
not be found in any bookseller’s shop ; it isa sort 
of political unknown quantity. 

Two days ago Gambetta returned to Belleville 
for the second time, and arrangements were 
made in order that he should be able to speak 
before ten thousand people. A wooden building 
of large size, used as a depot, was prepared. At 
the given time, though the rain had been falling 
all day, and continued to fall, thousands of 
workingmen congregated in the distant quarter 
where Gambetta was expected. Those only who 
had tickets sent out by Gambetta’s committee 


were admitted, but it is said that false ones had | 


been made. At any rate, when Gambetta made 
his appearance the meeting had a decidedly 
hostile attitude. The struggle began when the 
president and other officers were nominated ; 


and when Gambetta began his address his voice | 
that ardent subservience which distinguishes the 
He stood for a time like a | 


was completely drowned in a tempest of hisses, 
of interruptions. 
gladiator in the circus, in the midst of wild 
beasts. 
the interrupters ‘“‘drunken slaves.” He told 
them that the time would come when he would 
return and hunt them in their ‘‘ infamous dens.” 


might have ended in a tragical manner. After 


a few vain attempts Gambetta was obliged to | 


retire. 


Of course, his friends and his papers say that | 


there was only a group of interrupters, a few 
hundred men who overruled the will of a few 
thousands. It is difficult to form a correct opin- 
ion on the subject ; the elections will show how 


many at Belleville have remained faithful to | 


their deputy, and how many consider him a 
traitor to their cause. Their cause, it is idle to 
deny, is merely the Commune. In the interrup- 


tions which made the meeting impossible, the | 
name of Gambetta was constantly associated | 


with the name of General Gallifet. This young 
general is known to be now living on intimate 
terms with Gambetta. In 1871 he was one of the 
sternest officers who had to repress the Com- 
mune ; his name inspires Belleville with dread 
and terror. Gambetta took no part in the 
events of the Commune ; he retired to Spain 


during the terrible months of the siege and of | 
| the capture of Paris by the army of Versailles. 


He never openly condemned the Commune; he 
has among his most confidential friends Ranc, 
who was for a little while a member of the 
Commune, and who was in exile until the gene- 
ral amnesty. 
ville. Belleville would not even give a mo- 
ment’s hearing to its deputy. 

It is perhaps fortunate that this scene should 
have taken place. The majority of the electors 


| will probably give their votes to Gambetta, and 
| he has been spared the necessity of making to | 


fervent and revolutionary Belleville some im- 
If he is returned deputy, 


two wards of Belleville, his hands will be more 
free. The ‘“‘ drunken slaves” who have insulted 
and hissed him have also delivered him. He is 
free from their bondage. May he understand 
it, and consider himself completely independent 
of an odious and detestable minority. 








He looked defiant, shook his fist, called | 


| part. 
It is probable that these insults, which appeared | . 
in print the next morning in the République 
Frangaise, were never heard by those to whom | 
they were addressed ; otherwise, the meeting | 


But this is not enough for Belle- | 
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HAS BISMARCK “GONE TO CANOSSA ”? 
BERLIN, August 18, 1881. 

THe Pope’s appointment of a new Toman 
Catholic bishop for the Diocese of Treves is the 
great event of the weel, and has created an ex- 
citement all over Germany. The negotiations 
were kept so secret that even the leaders of the 
party of the Centre were not initiated into tho 
plan. If the fact had not leaked out through 
the indiscretion of a correspondent of the Augs- 
burg Gazette, the public would probably not 
have become aware of it until after the installa- 
tion of the new bishop. The way in which the 
result has been reached is not yet elucidated. 
So much only is certain, that Bismarck has 
treated directly with the Papal See, and that 
after having come to terms with it, he sent Herr 
von Gossler, the Minister of Public Worship, to 
Strassburg to confer with the new appointee. 
It is of course idle talk that the Minister acted 
on his own risk and responsibility. Herr von 
Gossler is but a tool in the Chancellor’s hands, 
Belonging to a Lutheran orthodox family of the 
‘*noblesse de robe,” nephew of the well-known 


| Adelheid Miihler, the ambitious wife of a late 


minister of the same department, inexperienced 
and stiff, he attends to all political orders with 


Prussian civil officer, and which feels itself re- 
warded by a condescending smile from its superi- 
ors. Thus Gossler’s journey was laid out for him, 
and it is Bismarck, not his innocent, unoffending 
Minister, who represents the party of the first 
Who, then, is the party of the second 
part? Dr. Felix Korum, a member of the chap- 
ter of Strassburg, is, as his adversary in the 
Augsburg Gazette says, a native of Alsace, and 
was educated by the Jesuits at Innsbruck in 
Tyrol. Although young (born in 1840), and not 
of superior talent, he was soon promoted to his 
high clerical position. After 1870 he sided with 
the ultra-French party, declared to a young 
German priest that his countrymen had nothing 
to do with Alsace, and was of course the sworn 


| enemy of the so-caJled Falk laws. 


Treves has been selected as the first experi- 
ment for renewing amicable relations with the 
Church because the chapter of this diocese, seve- 
ral months ago, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, chose an administrator of the bishopric. 
The Prussian Government, however, did not 
confirm the person chosen for this office, Herr de 
Lorenzi, as that gentleman had on all occasions 
shown himself their bitterest enemy. From this 
state of affairs new difficulties arose, the nego- 


| tiations with Rome became even more compli- 
| cated, and both parties were driven into a blind 
| alley out of which it was not easy to find escape. 


A renunciation of Lorenzi, and the subsequent 
election of another administrator, would have 


| looked like an acknowledgment of the Falk laws 
| on the part of the Catholic Church; while, on 
| the other hand, an appeal of the Pope to Lorenzi 


to consider himself the duly-elected administra- 
tor and to perform all official acts, would have 
led to new conflicts. In order to avoid them and 


| to find a compromise on which both parties 


could agree, Herr de Lorenzi had first to be put 
aside. Thus a possible quarrel about the admin- 
istrator was avoided and superseded by the elec- 
tion of a new bishop, Herr Korum. The Treves 
chapter, having assigned its right of election to 
the Pope, was not suspected of having submitted 


to the Government ; the Pope was free in his 


dispositions, and could, irrespective of former 
transactions, concur with the Government on a 


| candidate suitable to both parties. On Au- 
| gust 10 Korum was consecrated as bishop in 


Rome. 

If it were not already known, this fact would 
prove that the German Government is as eager 
to do away with the Kulturkampf as the Pa- 
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pal See. It is therefore to be presumed that 
both have made substantial concessions, and 
that Berlin and Rome have evidently been led 
by more than personal interests and have taken 
into consideration the whole political situation. 
A new bishop merely would not have changed 
the state of affairs. Whether Bismarck is a bet- 
ter diplomatist than Leo XIII., or vice versa, 
both men are too shrewd not to make conces- 
sions before settling the terms on which they 
will bury the war-hatchet. I believe that both 
parties have yielded some of their former de- 
mands. Prussia may have dispensed the bishops 
from taking the oath, and Rome may have con- 
ceded the duty of the bishops to inform the Prus- 
sian Government of the nomination of their 
subordinates to clerical offices (Anzeige-Pflicht). 
Thus much is certain : both the contracting par- 
ties are striving for peace. 

According to party affiliations, public opinion 
here is divided between fear and distrust on one 
side, and hope and joy on the other. Our Libe- 
rals suspect the Govermnent of a foul peace, and 
apprehend that Rome once more has triumphed 
over Germany, as for the last sixty years it has 
always done in its frictions, conflicts, and battles 
with Prussia. The appointment of Herren vou 
Puttkammer and Gossler, it is true, as successors 
of Minister Falk justifies to a certain degree the 
suspicion of a reactionary policy in the manage- 
ment of church and school matters ; but in its 
present state the conflict with Rome is of a rather 
foreign character, and for the present I do not 
believe that Bismarck has become doughfaced. 
It was he who proposed Korum as bishop, and 
not Rome. He may be mistaken about the 
character of his candidate, but a possible mis- 
take in the judgment of a character does not 
imply the sacrifice of a principle. The extent of 
the concessions only can decide the merits of tie 
case, and as long as we do not know them we 
cannot correctly judge of the bearing of the 
measure. When after years of dissensions so 
important an act as the appointment of this 
new bishop takes place, the nation has a 
right to know who has carried his point; but 
in this respect Bismarck knows no considera- 
tion. If the Liberals were right, the conces- 
sion of Prussia would amount to an abandon- 
ment of the Falk laws. The Ultramontanes de- 
mand this sacrifice, but the official and officious 
German press has declared, and still declares, it 
impossible to comply with it. Thus far it has 
been right. The Government has never shown 
any intent or purpose to do away with the 
principles of the Falk laws. Bismarck himself 
has always treated the conflict with Rome as a 
matter of foreign policy, and will not give it up 
without gaining some real advantages. Years 
ago he said he would have to make peace with 
Rome itself directly, and not with the Centre, 
and added that this peace would not weaken or 
humiliate the power of the Government. In one 
of his last evening-conversations during the win- 
ter session of the Reichstag the Chancellor said : 
“ We want peace with the Church ; we want a 
chance to enforce mildly or wholly suspend the 
laws which protect the state against the en- 
croachments of the Church. We want to hang 
up our arms in the fencing-room, but we do not 
want to give them away. We believe that we 
shall have peace, but the time may soon return 
when we shall need the arms again.” 

When Bismarck says that he does not intend to 
go to Canossa we may believe him, for he knows 
very well that by so doing he would not only 
destroy his prestige among thirty millions of 
Protestant Germans, but also lose his authority 
in questions of foreign policy. Leo XIII., more 
than two years ago, acknowledged the above- 
mentioned duty (Anzeige-Pflicht) in principle, 
and Rome has acknowledged it in its relations 
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with other Protestant Governments. If the 
Pope now orders his bishops to comply with it, 
the principal cause of trouble is removed. Bis- 
marck is then in fact the winning party, and 
can hang up his arms. The present threaten- 
ing complications of Rome with Italy and 
France make it desirable for her to meet Ger- 
many half way. 5 


AWKWARD PRECEDENT FOR THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 


AN 


Carro, August 5, 1881. 

THaT the United States has any purely politi- 
eal designs in the Mediterranean in general, or 
in Egypt in particular, would be a proposition 
too absurd to notice, were it not for the fact that 
for the past two years our consuls and judges in 
Egypt have persistently opposed England and 
France, who, by the unanimous decision of the 
five great European Powers, are firmly estab- 
lished as the joint controllers of Egypt. If we 
are to live up to the Monroe Doctrine, we must 
take good care not to assume any responsibilities 
in the Mediterranean which may involve us in 
other men’s quarrels, or justly give offence to any 
foreign state. Nevertheless, it was only last 
year that our Consul-General warmly opposed 
the Law of Liquidation, and, after it had been 
accepted by all the Powers, refusad to give in his 
adherence until forced to do so by cable instruc- 
tions from Washington, obtained by representa- 
tions made to the Secretary of State from Lon- 
don and Paris. Upon this occasion the United 
States played the réle of obstructionist, and, 
much to the delight of the ‘‘unspeakable” 
Turk, delayed for some six weeks the efforts 
to introduce order into Egyptian finance. But 
the most significant fact was that the United 
States stood alone and diametrically opposed 
to the united voice of Europe upon a question 
concerning the internal affairs of Egypt, and 
which in no way involved the interests of 
the life or property of any American citizen— 
the sole American claim, that of the Messrs. 
Remington, having been previously most liberal- 


-ly settled by Sir Charles Wilson and M. de 


Blignitres, and the money, some £70,000, paid in 
in gold at the United States Consulate upon the 
distinct understanding that the United States 
would assent to the Law of Liquidation. 

This rather chauvinistic act of our Consul- 
General has never been forgiven by the English 
and French authorities in Egypt, nor by Riaz 
Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, and his colleagues. 
By a singular coincidence this Consul-General 
is now nominated by the United States Govern- 
ment for the position of Judge of the Interna- 
tional Tribunals in Egypt, and his nomination 
is warmly pressed by the Secretary of State on 
the ground of the “‘great and important inte- 
rests” of the United States in Egypt. As the 
salary (£1,200 per annum) is paid by Egypt, as 
the service rendered is rendered to Egypt, and 
as it is a matter of common notoriety that the 
ex-Consul-General is not on the best personal 
terms with the Egyptian Ministers and Comp- 
trollers, it is quite probable that this nomina- 
tion will not receive the necessary approval of 
the authorities, although, had not the appli- 
cant already, as Consul-General, taken a parti 
pris against the noureau régime, a better 
nomination could scarcely have been made. 
The result is that negotiations are now being 
carried on at London and Paris that will prob- 
ably prevent the present Internatioual Commis- 
sion for Judicial Reform in Egypt from ever re- 
suming its sessions. Moreover, the better 
opinion is that the Cabinets of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Vienna—in compensation for increased 
influence in other parts of the Ottoman Empire 
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and in the Danubian Principalities—are quite 
preparel to accord t> Eagland and France» the 
exclusive right of providing Erypt with judges. 

The United States is at present placed ina 
somewhat false position in the Levant because 


our representatives have never yet acceptod as 


| de Ss 


} 


|} of whenever 


an accomplished fact what all the European 
powers have long ago frankly acknowlelged— 
namely, the Anglo-French protectorate in Egypt. 
The clique of irreconcilable pashas who, as occa- 
sion may require, figure under the name of tho 
“Old Turk Party,” or of the ‘“‘ Exypt-for-the- 
Egyptians Party,” and who are imbued with 
that kind ‘patriotism ” forcibly de- 
fined by Samuel Johnson, mike ** American In- 
tervention” one of their war cries against the 


of so 


status quo, The capital which this obstruction- 
ist party makes of such despatches as the follow 
ing, which [ cut from the Phare @ Alexandrie of 


August 1, may readily be imagined ; 


“NEw York, 9 juillet, 1851. 
“INTERVENTION AMERICAINE DANS LA M1} 
DITERRANEE.—La criminelle catastrophe 
venue & Washington a susponda Pexccution des 
mesures curatrices que le Gouvernement ameéri- 
cain était décidé & prendre en vue des graves 
événements qui se passent dans la Mé‘diterra 
née. L'éclosion de ces événements n’a pas sur- 
pris les hommes politiques actuels de Washing 
ton ; car leurs predécesseurs au pouvoir avaient 
déja envoye, il y a dix-huit mois, le General 
Noyes, Ministre amé¢ricain A Paris, visiter sous 
pretexte de voyage de sant‘, non-sealement 
Egypte, mais encore la cote de la Tripolitaine 
et autres Etats barbaresques. Le Gouvernement 
de Washington avait ses raisons de se douter des 
événements qui allaient surgir dans le bassin 
méediterranéen, oh le commerce américain a 
ands intéréts que l'on allait proteger d'une 
maniére efficace, si la tragédie de Washington 
ne fat pas survenue.” 


sur- 





It is quite unnecessary to add that Mr. Noyes’s 
mission was undertaken solely to obtain infor 
mation with a view to the extension of American 
trade and commerce in the Mediterranean. Curi- 


| ously enough, the same journal makes a stirring 


appeal to the French Government to “ inter- 
vene ” in Mexico and to protect the ‘ Colonie 
Francaise du Mexique ” from the baneful effects 
of United States encroachment and _ predomi- 
nance. This interference of ours in other men’s 
quarrels in the Mediterranean furnishes an awk- 
ward precedent, which will surely be made use 
the Panama canal becomes a 
reality. 


Correspondence. 
THE PRICE OF FAME. 


To THe Eviror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The paragraph which appeared in the 
Nation of August 25, in reference to “a new 
American industry,” recalls tomy mind a letter 


| addressed some months ago by an enterprising 


citizen of the Union to an eminent judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. As the letter 
created a good deal of amusement at the time, 


| and has a direct bearing upon the subject of 


your paragraph, and shows with what facility 


| fame may be achieved by those who desire it, I 
| send you the following copy : 


| ago, but did not find you at home. 


“T called at your house about two months 
I have writ- 
ten up Sir William Young, Judges Desbarres, 
Ritchie, Macdonald, James, Morse, and John- 
stone (tather and son), and from eighty to one 
hundred other persons in Nova Scotia, for a bio- 


| graphical work on Quebec and the Maritime 


rrovinces. Al! the persons whose names I hace 
given have ordered u copy of the book (price $25), 
with one exception, and that order I expect to- 
morrow. 

“TI leave on Saturday morning. If you would 
like a sketch and a copy of the book, please let 
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mee = a 


me know by Thursday p. Ms. Governor Archi- 
bald, Sir William Young, Judge Desbarres, and 
several others have ordered plates made, which 
ptional with parties. 

; I hear from you I shall take it for 
ed you will not be written up.” 


order is ¢ 
** Unl 
grant 
As the letter was made public by 
whom it was addressed, the gentlemen who were 
I at $25 per head (plates 


the judge to 


“written up” 
extra) found themselves 
they anticipated, and in a way that they did not 
M. G. 


eing 
famous sooner than 


appreciate, 


HaLirax, N.S., Aug. 30, 1881. 


GOVERNMENT IN MASSACHU- 


SETTS. 


CITY 


fo THE Epitor or THE NATION : 

Sir: Your article of September 1, on “City 
Government in Massachusetts,” does not state 
quite correctly the position assumed by the mi- 
nority of the Newton Charter Commissioners in 
relation to the school government. A portion of 
the misapprehension is evidently due to a want 
of clearness in the report. 

It was not proposed that a School Board should 
intervene betwixt the City Council and the 
Superintendent, but it was assumed that the 
School Board would be, or would include, the 
Superintendent. It was doubted whether one 
person would be able to do all the work of ad- 
ministration, and therefore the appointment of 
a School Board was assumed to be probable, as a 
plural superintendency. But all that is left, 
under the proposed charter, to be determined by 
the City Council. 

It is not intended that the School Board, or 
the Superintendent, or anybody should be ap- 
pointed by the Council, or be responsible to the 
Council, in the sense of liability to be removed 
by it. The head of the department, whether 
one person or a board, would be nominated by 
the Mayor, and might be removed by him “for 
the good of the service,” the Council consenting. 
This phrase, ‘“‘the good of the service,” is made 
throughout both reports the basis of official ten- 
ure, and not ‘‘during good behavior.” 

Allow me a little space to speak of the reasons 
for prohibiting standing committees. No doubt 
your writer is correct in saying that “if these 
committees could be deprived of the power of 
acting, and given simply the power of deliber- 
ating, inspecting and reporting to the council it- 
self, . they would serve a useful purpose ”; 
and the majority report practically attempts to 
do just that; but the abuse of standing commit- 
tees hereabout is very great, and, in the opinion 
of the minority, nothing short of prohibition 
would effect the result which you indicate to be 
desirable. 

It is quite customary in Massachusetts city 
councils to pass orders that the committee on 
—— be instructed (or authorized] to do or con- 
struct this or that thing, and the frequency of 
such votes really constitutes the various stand- 
committees heads of executive depart- 
ments. The employment of contractors, work- 
men, etc., isa part of their “ patronage.” The 
how any evil could result 


ing 


minority cannot see 


from the absence of standing committees if their | 
project were adopted. The heads of departments | 
| Wrote It?’ by Wm. A. and C. G. Wheeler; and 


would do, and do well, a great portion of the 
work now done by committees, and there is no 
restriction upon special committees for any 
needed purpose. , 

The two reports of the Newton Commission 
have accomplished one good result in arousing 
discussion upon the matter of reform in muni- 
cipal government, and I am quite sure that no 
member of the commission believes either or 
both reports to have exhausted all wisdom in 
dealings with the subject. ae 


NEWTON, Mass., September 5, 1881. 
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Notes. 
THE publishers’ fall announcements of new books 
continue as follows :—J. R. Osgood & Co.: ‘The 
Centennial History of the American Episcopal 
Church,’ by William Stevens Perry, D.D., Bi- 
shop of Iowa, in two volumes 4to, illustrated ; 
the last two volumes of the admirable ‘ Memorial 
History of Boston’; ‘A Memorial History of 
the County of Hartford, Conn.,’ 1631-1881, edited 


by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in two volumes | 


ito, and Benvenuto da Imola’s Latin Commen- 


tary on Dante, hitherto inedited, under the 
auspices of the Dante Society of Cambridge. | 
The foregoing works will be published by sub- | 
will | 
bring out in the regular course of the trade | 
‘Edwin Forrest,’ by Lawrence Barrett, ‘The 


scription. In addition, the same house 


Jeffersons,’ by Wm. Winter, ‘The Booths,’ by 
Mrs. Asia Booth Clarke, and ‘Charlotte Cush- 
man,’ by Mrs. Clement, in the illustrated ‘“‘ Ame- 
rican-Actor Series,” edited by Laurence Hut- 
ton ; ‘Genevieve Ward,’ by Mrs. Gustafson ; ‘A 
Dictionary of the Stage,’ by Townsend Percy ; 
‘Famous Painters and Paintings’ and ‘ Famous 
Sculptors and Sculpture,’ by Mrs. Julia A. 
Shedd; ‘Poets and Etchers,’ with full-page 
plates ; ‘Parisian Art and Artists,’ by Henry 
Bacon (enlarged from Seribner’s) ; a translation 
of Gonse’s ‘Eugéne Fromentin’; ‘The Life of 
the Late Dr. William Rimmer,’ by T. H. Bart- 
leit ; ‘Original Portraits of Washington,’ by 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston; ‘Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,’ by George Willis Cooke; ‘Walt 
Whitman’s Complete Poems’; ‘Songs and 
Lyrics,’ by Ellen M. Hutchinson ; ‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Ireland,’ by Alfred M. Williams ; 
‘A Pickwickian Pilgrimage,’ by J. R. G. Has- 
sard ; ‘South Sea Sketches,’ by Mrs. Madeleine 
Vinton Dahlgren ; ‘ Japanese Episodes,’ by Ed- 
ward H. House; ‘Events and Epochs in Re- 
ligious History,’ Lowell Lectures by Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke ; ‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,’ by W. 
D. Howells ; ‘Familiar Allusions,’ by Wm. A. 
and C. G. Wheeler ; ‘Heavy Ordnance, as In- 
vented and Improved in the U. 8.,’ by Gen. C. 
B. Norton ; ‘Modern Perspective,’ by Prof. W. 
R. Ware ; and the second volume of Shaler and 
Davis’s ‘Illustrations of the Earth’s Surface.’ 
Finally, separate mention deserves to be made 
of ‘The Horse in Motion,’ by Dr. J. D. B. Still- 
man, a work based upon the extraordinary reve- 
lations of instantaneous photography under the 
patronage of Mr. Leland Stanford, and illustrat- 
ed with anatomical plates in chromo and other- 
wise. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: ‘Memoir and 
Correspondence of James T. Fields’; a volume of 
‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ by the late Prof. Diman; 
‘Longfellow’s Poems of Sympathy,’ edited by 
Miss C. F. Bates; a revised edition of Johnson's 
‘William Lloyd Garrison and his Times’; Bjirn- 
son’s ‘Arne,’ translated by Prof. Anderson; 
‘Country Byways,’ by Miss Sara O. Jewett; ‘A 
Home Idyl,’ a volume of poems by J. T. Trow- 
bridge ; an illustrated edition of five of Bayard 
Taylor’s most popular ballads ; and ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Book,’ a library of classic tales, by Horace 
E. Scudder.—Lee & Shepard: ‘ Young Ame- 
ricans in Japan,’ by Edward Gre¢éy; ‘Who 


‘Raleigh,’ by Geo. M. Towle. D. Lothrop & 
Co.: ‘Beautiful Wild Flowers’ and ‘Beautiful 
Ferns,’ by the Rev. A. B. Hervey, illustrated 
after water-color drawings by Isaac Sprague ; 
‘Yellow Birds,’ by Ernest Ingersoll ; a second 
series of ‘Our American Artists,’ by 8. G. W. 


| Benjamin ; ‘The History of Spain,’ by Prof. J. 


A.. Harrison ; ‘The Story of Chief Joseph,’ told 
in verse by Martha P. Lorne; a ‘ Young Folks’ 
History of Boston,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth ; 
and ‘A Family Flight ’—through Europe, pame- 





ly—by the Rev. E. E. Hale and Miss Susan 
Hale. Harper & Bros. announce ‘The Heart 
of the White Mountains,’ already familiar to 


' readers of their magazine, by Samuel Adams 


Drake, with Mr. Gibson’s illustrations. They 
will also issue on the 9th instant ‘The Yorktown 
Campaign,’ by H. P. Johnston, of which the 
sterling quality may be predicted. It will be 
finely illustrated.——G. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
publish Edmondo de Amicis’s ‘Spain and 
the Spaniards,’ and Mr. Fraser Rae’s ‘ New- 
foundland to Manitoba.’.——T. Whitaker will 
shortly have ready the Rev. C. A. Row’s 
Bampton Lectures (1877), entitled ‘Reasons for 
3elieving in Christianity, Addressed to Busy 
People.’ John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press ‘The Artist and his Mission: a 
Study in AXsthetics,’ by Prof. W. M. Reily, of 
Palatinate College. 

—Ginn & Heath’s Harvard edition of Shak 
spere in twenty volumes has reached vol. xviii., 
and their edition (also edited by the Rev. 
H. N. Hudson, Professor of Shakspere in Boston 
University), called ‘‘ Annotated English Clas- 
sics,” has just had ‘ Othello’ added to it.——The 
‘‘Geoffrey Crayon” edition of Irving’s works, 
now publishing by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is con- 
tinued in the ‘Spanish Papers,’ which is fitly ac- 
companied by an engraving of the author after 
the drawing by Wilkie at Seville in 1828.——It 
would seem as if the last aid to the scholarly use 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
had been furnished in the Clarendon Press edi- 
tion of the original Greek text, into which the 
readings adopted by the revisers have been scru- 
pulously incorporated (New York: T. Nelson & 
Sons). It cannot be denied, however, that sym- 
metry calls for a corresponding edition to match 
the Revised Version in which the American 
Committee’s preferred readings have the place 
of honor in the text.—As already promised, 
Mr. Paul Barron Watson’s Bibliography of the 
Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America appears 
in the current Library Journal. It fills 18 
pages, and is divided by nationalities mainly, 
as Discovery by the Chinese, the Northmen 
(who naturally have the lion’s share), the 
Arabs, etc. Under the Welsh head, the refe- 
rences to Catlin might be increased.——The 
Publishers’ Weekly for August 27 publishes 
an exhaustive index to its own articles and 
notes on Literary Property during nine years 
and nineteen volumes, by Thorvald Solberg. 
This is but a section of the bibliography which 
Mr. Solberg has undertaken. The same jour 
nal gives lists cf the forthcoming publications of 
the Geological Survey and of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, the former embracing chiefly mining 
reports of the highest value, and the latter 
grammars and dictionaries of the Klamath, Da- 
kota, and Ponca languages; together with lists of 
the Hayden Survey reports, and of Wheeler’:, 
and of publications authorized by Congress and 
the Departments, alphabetized. Here the most 
important entries are a revised edition of Hay- 
den’s Atlas of Colorado ; a new volume of the 
Medical and Surgical History of the War ; seven 
volumes of the Official Records of the War of 
the Rebellion ; and the Acts of the Continental 
Congress. The prices are attached in most cases. 
——-The Reference Lists of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library for the past three months have for 
their topics Abraham Lincoln, the Relation of 
Erasmus to his Time, Mme. de Staél, Comets, 
Deep-Sea Phenomena, the French in Tunis, 
Dean Stanley, the Centenary of Kant.—~Mac- 
millan & Co. have issued an important supple- 
ment to their regular catalogue, including not 
only their own publications, but also those of 
the Oxford Clarendon Press and the Cambridge 
University Press——-We have received from 
Richmond, Ky., a small pamphlet reprint of an 
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article on Cassius M. Clay, from the Nashville 
American. Mr. Clay is called “A Pioneer 
Emancipator,” not undeservedly. His singular 
career is well worth studying. The American 
says: “‘ No knight of the period of chivalry ever 
maintained his honor with more determined 
courage than he his opinions. . . . He had 
previously had a difficulty with Maj. Sam. F. 
Brown, of Fayette County, whom he literally 
cut to pieces with a bowie-knife.”——We learn 
from the Atheneum that the third and conclud- 
ing volume of Dickens’s letters is in press, and 
that a newly-revised and cheap edition of 
Blader’s ‘Biography and Typography of Wil- 
liam Caxton’ is in preparation by Messrs. Triib- 
ner.—— Westermann & Co. send us Part I. of a 
French edition (Bailli¢re) of Brehm’s ‘ Insects,’ 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. The let- 
ter-press is none too attractive, whether because 
of the tax on paper or not we cannot judge. 


—The first two numbers of a new weekly pub 
lication called Fiction have just appeared. As its 
name implies, itis to be devoted exclusively to 
fiction, all of which is to be original and of such 
a nature as never to give offense in the most 
scrupulous household. Each number contains 
instalments of two serials and one novelette, 
and never fewer than two complete short 
stories. All the stories in this number are 
anonymous, which we regard as a disadvantage 
in a periodical devoted to fiction, whatever may 
be said in favor of such a course in political and 
critical journals. So many mediocre stories are 
written every day that those who have time to 
read only first-rate stories, or those whose taste 
may differ from that of the editors, are desirous 
that the names of the authors should be printed 
asa signal of warning or attraction, as the case 
may be. 

—Naworth Castle is the chief subject of the 
gossip, entitled ‘“‘ A Glimpse of the Cumberland 
Border,” with which Miss Rose Kingsley begins 
the September Lippincott’s, though she has a 
good deal to say of the wall at Birdoswald built 
by “‘the renowned Emperor Hadrian.” More 
novel, though of hardly closer texture, is a paper 
of a similar nature, in which Mr. J. W. Davis 
describes Sylt, the largest of the North Frisian 
Islands off the coast of Schleswig at present, 
though “slowly but surely the encroaching sea, 
like a monster serpent, is tightening its coils 
about its helpless victim.” Both papers gain 
something from the rather hap-hazard illustra- 
tions that accompany them, which is more than 
can be said of Dr. Oswald’s chapter on “‘ Bats ” 
which follows, and which is in real need of pic- 
torial elucidation. Sherwood Bonner’s new 
serial, ‘‘ The Valcours,” opens well. The time is 
the present, of which some of the actors are not 
aware (the scene being Virginia), and the author 
has a good deal of humor—which elements afford 
a promising prospect. With the exception of 
Mrs. Champney’s “A Pretty Kettle of Fish” 
(post-revolutionary bric-d-brac), the stories and 
sketches are stupid. A story like ‘“‘ Frant” is 
enough to taint an entire magazine. Marianna 
Gibbons collects an agreeable lot of anecdotes 
about Nantucket, the quaintest of all old places, 
now getting veneered with watering-place new- 
ness. Mr. Maurice Thompson writes about 
“The Haunts of the Grayling” for sportsmen, 
and Mr. Edward C. Bruce a chapter called “ A 
Dish of Vegetables,” which every one will find 
pleasant and instructive chat about garden pro- 
ducts from a writer who admits that man can- 
not live on vegetables alone. Men have to eat 
meat occasionally, says Mr. Bruce: “ Festivity 
is a moral need not otherwise to be fully met 
A perpetuity of beans is absurd.” 

—The International Review for September 
has an excellent table of contents, of which Mr. 











Henry Carter Adams’s paper on “ Payment of 
Public Debts” is perhaps the most noteworthy 
article. Mr. Adams argues, against the policy 
of a permanent public debt, that the State by 
payment will convert its creditors from “ pro- 
prietors in an annuity” into holders of “free 
capital,” to which they must turn their thought 
and labor if they would still receive an income 
from it ; that the payment of the debt will not 
diminish the actual capital of the country, like 
the payment of a debt by a private person, but 
will release that amount of capital, which may 
then be turned to promoting the industries of 
the country ; and, above all, that the great gain 
to the country will be “the attention and care 
of the previous bondholders” and the binding 
of “their interest to the present.” Mr. John 
Codman contributes as good a defence as possible, 
no doubt, of ‘‘ Mormonism,” praising the indus- 
try and frugality of its devotees, the patience 
of the first settlers of Salt Lake City, their 
power of quickly converting into self-supporting 
citizens the most unpromising element of the 
foreign emigration, and their knowledge of and 
obedience to the precepts of the Bible. As to 
polygamy, the young people know its evils and 
can’t be preached into it. The ‘“‘Spain of To- 
day” of Mr. Wm. J. Armstrong reviews recent 
Spanish history from the abdication of 1868, 
with sketches of the leading men of the period. 
Some of ‘The Difficulties of Prison Reform” 
are found by Mr. A.S. Meyrick to be the gene- 
ral indifference of the.public, State instead of 
General Government control, lack of a proper 
system of penitentiary statistics, sentimenta! 
regard for the criminal, and, moro than all, po- 
litical influence. Curiously enough, Mr. Mey- 
rick disclaims a regard for civil-service reform 
elsewhere, while insisting on it where he has 
examined the grounds of its necessity. Rev. 
Charles F. Thwing gives statistics in regard to 
“The Endowment of Colleges,” Mr. Wm. C. 
Langdon contributes an interesting biographical 
sketch of ‘‘Baron Bettino Ricasoli: the Italian 
Old-Catholic Statesman,” and M. Auguste 
Laugel furnishes some extremely agreeable read- 
ing in the literary article of the number, though 
it is the first of two or more papers on Victor 
Hugo. i 

—Mr. Arthur Tilley, in the current number of 
Macmilian’s Magazine, makes a careful exami- 
nation of ‘‘Two Theories of Poetry,” one of 
which, he says, is maintained by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and the other by Mr. Swinburne. The 
former holds, according to Mr. Tilley, that poe- 
try should be serious, and that its function is 
**to be the mirror, not of one man’s soul, but of 
the life of ail men reflected through that soul,” 
which is Mr. Tilley’s expansion of the now cele- 
brated phrase “‘a criticism of life.” Mr. Swin- 
burne, on the other hand, insists on ‘strong 
emotion, perfect workmanship, spontaneity— 
singing power is implied by the two latter.” 
Mr. Tilley thinks Mr. Arnold would agree with 
this so far as it goes, but would insist in addi- 
tion on “high qualities of mind and soul.” 
Therefore, here is the difference between the 
two theories, Mr. Swinburne holding that “‘ any 
emotion will suffice for poetry, provided it be 
deep enough to be sincere.” The latter's ideal 
poet is ‘‘an impassioned rhapsodist, standing on 
a lofty sea-lashed rock, with his hair streaming 
to the wind, communing with the mighty forces 
of nature, and pouring forth wild musical words 
in praise of the eternal truths of liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality.” Mr. Arnold’s is a different 
being, whose characteristics Mr. Tilley sets 
forth sympathetically, one of them being, we 
take it, the “ possession of all his faculties,” in 
familiar phrase. ‘On the whole,” the essayist 
agrees with this, and more cordially, wejinfer 
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from what follows, than his expression seems to 
indicate. But, as an English reviewer of his 


| article severely says, he gives no new reasons 


for doing so, and perhaps the essay is mainly 
valuable because it recalls the fact that people 
do really differ about the “function” of poetry, 
as about everything else. 


—To the ordinary reflecting person, we sup 


| pose, the notion is an odd one that there is a 


mere equivalent for music 





“school of criticism” which esteems poetry a 
the of the 
present, that is to say, which represents only 
emotions and images and stops short of ideas. 
It is, however, the fact, as every reader of the 
London Academy, for example, knows. Mr. 
Swinburne may set on? of course ; 
he and Mr. Rossetti illustrate so well the 
of form and its value in poetry that their insist- 
ence in prose upon its exclusive value need not 
count; but it is a curious circumstance, worth 
bearing in mind as one of the literary phe- 
nomena of the time in England, that 
of intelligence, who never have 
never could write a line of really Swinburnian 
form, are, possibly for that reason, convinced 
that poetry resides in form altogether. Nor is 
the belief due solely to the ambiguity of such an 
arbitrary term as ‘** poetry,” which some persons 
apparently use to express what they best like to 
hear read (say), though they are willing to admit 
there is something more important in literature ; 
it is a distinctly held tenet that expression 
is independent of thought, though dependent 
on emotion, and that inspiration means sibyl- 
line contortions rather than clairvoyance first 
of all. We intend no speculation as to the 
causes of this phenomenon, which could only 
occur in people who, being inapt for it by na- 
ture, take their sensuousness so hard that they 
must make a credo of it; but it may be sug- 
gested in passing that the Swinburnian poetry 
is not altogether responsible, and that the vogue 
of Mr. Tennyson—so much greater than that of 
Mr. Browning, for example—and the frequent 
contrast between the value of his form and that 
of his inspiration, has had its influence in assist- 
ing the confusion of persons too serious to found 
any intellectual canon upon empty and exclu. 
Another source is 


music 


be side, 


beauty 


critics 


written and 


sively sensuous minstrelsy. 
undoubtedly the widespread intellectual levity 
which experience shows to be perfectly consis- 
tent with the most serious temperaments. At 
first blush it certainly seems as if the only ‘‘ two 
theories of poetry ” possible were illustrated by 
Mr. Carlyle, who despised Homer when a young 
man and afterwards said that he read nothing 
else; or were to be respectively referred to the 
two periods during which St. Paul testifies that 
he thought differently, having in the second 
‘“put away” many cherished conceits of the 
first. 

— Our forefathers have sometimes been un- 
justly credited with preterhuman foresight in 
choosing for our national holiday a date sure to 
be associated with fine weather. On the other 
hand, the proverbial heat of the Fourth of July 
is apt to be remembered against them to their 
disadvantage, asthe cold of December 21 against 
the Pilgrims. In the diary of the meek and gen 
tlemanly Tory, Thomas Vernon of Newport (just 
reprinted as No. 15 of the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Tracts, by Mr. Rider), the eve of July 4, 1776, 
in the town of Glocester, R. 1., where he was then 
confined on parole, is set down as ‘‘ the most re- 
markable cool that I ever knew in July, the 
wind continuing at northwest; I was very fear- 
ful there would be a frost in the night”; and 
the next day, the 4th itself, ‘‘a very clear, cool 
morning, the wind still continuing at north- 
west,” so that raking hay in the afternoon 
was very tolerable. On the 5th there were 
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ment houses select English 
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much a cuphonically agreeable as a high-sound- 


names is, is not so 
ing name, which will dignify and ennoble their 
house. Such names as Westminster, Westmore- 
land, Buckingham, undoubtedly give a “‘ guest,” 
language of ho- 
ty and im- 


as he is pleasantly called in the 
tels,a much greater sense of digni 
portance than he could possibly acquire by stay- 
the 
In Boston some complaint has been 


streets in the new 


ing in the “* Niagara,” the ** Minnehaha” or 
* Cayuga.” 
made because, in naming the 
part of the city, the authorities have chosen 
several names associated in the mind of the 
reader of history with acts of a character far 
from noble or worthy of remembrance. But 
the indignation has been confined to a smali 
number of old-fashioned persons, and most Bos- 
tonians, as they walk through Arlington, or 
Berkeley, or Clarendon street, or still more if 
they build houses in them, feel that their lives 
‘*full” than they could be by 
Winter or even 


made more 
streets as 


are 
such Summer, or 
Beacon. 

— Professor Raphael Pumpelly has assumed 
charge of a novel enterprise in tie interest of the 
Northern Pacific and Oregon Railway and Navi- 


for | 


The Nation. 


| gation Company’s lines, now under one control. 

He has been charged with making a thorough 

survey of the territory tributary to these lines 

from the Pacific Ocean to Lake Superior, and 
America to the district tribu- 
Union and Central Pacific lines. 
will be organized for a 
years, contemplates mapping the 
country ‘‘on a published scale of four miles 
to the inch,” in order to show the geological 
structure, the distribution of minerals, of the 
different varieties of soils, of plants and animals, 
and the climatic conditions. For the thorough- 
ness and high scientific quality of it the director’s 
name is a guarantee, but he has also associated 
with hima number of trained men from the United 
States Geological Survey, including Mr. Wilson, 
the able topographer of the Fortieth Parallel 
Survey. ‘The lands of the 
railroad companies according to their fertilit; 
and their mineral and timber resources, will, of 
course, furnish a rational cuide to the extension 


British 
to the 


work, 


from 
tary 
The 


term of 


which 


classification of the 


of branches, and will have a wholesome effect in 
turning immigration into remunerative channels. 
The bulletin which the survey contemplates pub- 
lishing will thus be eagerly consulted. Mean- 
time, the Siznal Service will welcome the new 
meteorological stations to be established in the 
pre-eminently weather-breeding sections of the 
Continent. In every way the country at large 
will profit by this nominally private enterprise, 
which 
the great northwest territory. 


—The 


se ‘ 
fourth 3 


Try4+ wor 
mnvaecxnungs 


geschichte Afrika’s,’ 


os 


ro 


journal, 


doubtless would have added. 


less perfect. 


volume, 


tions along the lower Quanza as well as Dr. H. 


von Barth’s travels in the regions of the Bengo 
These maps have had the benefit 
of being revised by Dr. Kiepert in accordance 
By the use of 
continuous and of dotted lines those river courses 
which came under Herr Schiitt’s personal obser- 
vation are distinguished from those on which he 
merely reports by hearsay. From the fact that 
the preparation of an accurate map was Herr 


and Lucalla, 


with hints from Herr Schiitt. 


Schitt’s principal aim, it must not be inferred, 


however, that the contents of his journal are of 
There are numerous valuable 
remarks relating to climatic conditions and to 


inferior interest. 


the flora and fauna of the regions traversed. 


The notes on the manners and customs of the 
natives, though they contain little that is abso- 
- lutely new to anthropologists, yet, like all an- 
thropological writings, constantly bear witness 


to the fact that truth is stranger than fiction. 


Like his predecessors, Herr Schiitt suffered 
more annoyance from the difficulty of securing 


anticipates the national exploration of 


volume cof the seitriige zur 
published by 
D. Reimer in Berlin, contains the results of the 
observations made by Herr Otto Schiitt during 
his travels in the southwestern valley of the Con- 
A little more than a year ago Herr Schiitt 
received an appointment from the Japanese 
Government, which prevented him from pre- 
paring for the press the contents of his African 
This task was accordingly put in the 
hands of Herr Paul Lindenberg, who has exe- 
cuted it in a satisfactory manner, although of 
course he could not supply those little finishing 
touches based on reminiscences which the author 
Herr Schi:tt’s 
primary object was to prepare accurate maps of 
the regions traversed, and this, as Dr. Kiepert 
has truly observed, requires the full attention 
and energies of the traveller to such a degree 
that the route-maps of botanists, zodlogists, mis- 
sionaries, and other men who pursue other ob- 
jects at the same time must be neccessarily much 
Especial value, therefore, attaches 
to the beautifully-printed maps appended to the 
There are three of them, two of which 
illustrate Herr Schiitt’s route through the Congo 
valley, while the third comprehends his observa- 
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carriers, and of making them obey him, than 
from any other source. An amusing account is 
given of the curious custom called Quituch, by 
which a negro is entitled to demand compensa- 
tion of another if he can prove that the other 
intended him any serious harm. One nativ:, 
for example, says to another: ‘‘ You resemble a 
person whom I formerly knew.” The second 
replies : ‘‘ Where is the man who, as you say; 
resembles me? You say he is not here? Fetch 
him to me! Impossible, you say? Then he is 
dead, and your wish is that I might die toc. 
For this you must pay me so and so much.” 
And pay he must. But now comes his turn, 
He says to his adversary: ‘‘ You have taken 
such and such a sum of money from me. But it 
is all Ihave, and you therefore desired that I 
should die of starvation. I therefore demand of 
you double the sum I paid.” 


TAINE’S JACOBIN CONQUEST.—I. 

Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par 
H. Taine, de Académie Francaise. La Ré 
volution. Tome IT. La Conquéte Jacobine. 
Paris : Hachette ; New York: F. W. Christern. 

By H. Taine. Trans- 

New York: Henry 


The Jacobin Conquest. 
lated by John Durand. 
Holt & Co. 


TAINE’S ‘Jacobin Conquest’ strikes a death- 
blow at the Revolutionary tradition. Nota cen- 
tury has passed since the convocation of the 
States-General startled Europe with the opening 
of the Revolutionary drama, yet every intelli- 


gent student knows that the events of an astound- 


ing era are already hidden from view by clouds 


| of misconception, of legend, and of mythical in- 


That this is so is due to two causes : 
apidity with which one fearful 


vention. 
first, to the 


| erisis followed another, so that contemporary 


observers were too much dazed by the shocks of 


| a moral and political earthquake to note accu- 


rately the phenomena passing under their eyes ; 
and, secondly, to the fact that when a new 
world emerged from the chaos caused by the 


| destruction of the old order, all parties saw past 
events through the mist of their own interests, 


prejudices, and passions. To the Legitimists 
and the older Tories the murdered King and 
Queen were little less than saints, martyred by 
a nation of ruffians. To Imperialists all that 
was good in the Revolution was summed up in 
the achievements of Napoleon, while every one 
who opposed their hero was either a reactionist 
or a bloodthirsty Jacobin. The Republicans, 
again, found, according to their various shades 
of Republicanism, representatives and heroes in 
Lafayette, in the Girondists, in Danton, or 
(astounding as it seems to Englishmen) in Robe- 
spierre, and interpreted every transaction of the 
Revolution so as to vindicate their own princi- 
ples and the character and foresight of their 
special idols. Nor did these opposing versions 
of history correct each other so much as might 
have been expected. The opinions of Royalists 
who refused to admit either that the ancien 
régime had any faults or that the Revolution 
achieved any good results, could not weigh with 
any cool critic ; and the opinions of Imperialists 
or Republicans, though they might differ in 
many respects, almost inevitably rested upon 
certain common assumptions. They each and 
all considered the Revolution, and even the 
Revolutionary excesses, to have been the work 
of the whole French nation ; they each supposed 
that all France was inspired with a sort of pas- 
sionate enthusiasm ; they all held that “ great- 
ness,” if it were only greatness in crime, was, so 
to speak, the characteristic of all the men and 
parties who played a prominent part in the 
great melodrama which, however fearful some 
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of its scenes, however disastrous some of its 
calamities, was yet filled with the triumphs and 
the glory of France. 

fhe Revolutionary era, in short, was, accord- 
ing to the Revolutionary tradition, an age of 
heroes. The meannesses, the pettinesses of hu- 
man vanity and human self-interest, had, it was 
thought, little influence at a period of moral 
revival and of political exaltation. The horrors 
of the Reign of Terror might, it was felt, be the 
work of demons, but were too gigantic, too 
tragic, to be the result of the miserable petty 
passions Which’ sway common men at common 
times. Moreover, as a matter of fact (and this 
is a point to which Taine hardly pays sufficient 
attention), the Revolution did triumph over 
stupendous dangers. How was it possible not 
to believe that the men who routed, or seemed to 
have routed, the allied forces of Europe were 
not leaders of Titanic power? Nor was this the 
belief only of Frenchmen concerned for the 
honor of their country. The author whose pic- 
tures give most Englishmen their only vivid im- 
pression of the scenes of the Revolution, shared 
in the main the belief in the truth of the Jacobin 
version of French history. Carlyle detected 
some special errors which were the fruit of im- 
agination or mendacity. But, take it all in all, 
he accepted what we have termed the Revolu- 
tionary tradition. The whole movement seemed 
to him a tremendous protest against shams ; the 
uprising of a whole people to assert, if not their 
belief in eternal truths, at least their resolution 
to have done with lies and falsities. He mocks 
at every idea that the crises of the conflict were 
to auy extent the result of intrigue or contriv- 
ance. His bitterest sarcasms are aimed at what 
he pleases to consider the delusion of the Giron- 
dists, that their lives were in danger. He has 
no words of contempt too strong for the men 
who refused to grasp the blood-stained hands of 
Danton, and even uses expressions which sug- 
gest that the massacres of September were the 
result not of a plot. but of preternatural suspi- 
cion engendering insane panic. Everywhere he 
sees in the uprising of the people the influence 
if not of divine yet at least of demoniac inspira- 
tion. And the view of Carlyle has been drama- 








tized, popularized, or vulgarized by Dickens | 


in the ‘Tale of Two Cities.’ England and 


America, no less than France, have thus in the | 


main adopted the Revolutionary tradition. 
Taine now comes forward, and not by the force 
of declamation (for he is neither an eloquent 
nor a striking writer), nor by the effect of ori- 
ginal theories (for his speculative power is ex- 
tremely limited, and his constant tendency is to 
mistake a platitude for a principle), but by the 
weight of accumulated facts which are certainly 
true as far as they go, and have not before been 
grouped together, shows that the accepted tra- 
dition is at the very best but a one-sided state- 
ment of the truth, and, like other traditions, in- 
volves so much perversion or concealment of 
undoubted facts that, if not an absolute myth, 
it is assuredly not to be taken as genuine and 
authentic history. On four main points at least 
every candid student who reads Taine with care 
must, in our judgment, admit that the legend 
requires revision. 

First. It is assuredly not the case that France 
as a whole was at any period between 1789 and 
1815 Republican in sentiment. Wesuspect Taine 





to be right in the assertion that Lafayette and | 
Consiitutionalists of his stamp were the genuine | 


representatives of intelligent public opinion. 


But whether this was so or not is of course, to a 
certain extent, a matter of judgment, on which | 


equally competent authorities will to the end of 
time be at variance. 
we have to deal with ascertainable figures) is 


What is certain (for here | 


that a very small proportion of Frenchmen—_ 
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far smaller than one has hitherto supposed— 
really took a part in moulding the destinies of 
their country. Nothing is more curious than 
the statistics, too long to quote, by which Taine 
shows that at each successive series of elections 
a smaller number of electors voted. The elec- 
tions for the Legislative Assembly did not rep- 
resent the country. The elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly represented it still less. Large 
classes—nobles, priests, and others—were in 
many cases avowedly excluded from voting. 
In hundreds of cases the voting, not protected, it 
must be remembered, by the ballot, had hardly 
the appearance of freedom. The tyranny of 
local clubs, consisting of precisely the kind of 
men whom Ir. Forster calls ** village ruffians,” 
made the performance of civic duties by any one 
who did not share the opinions of such clubs a 
matter requiring great boldness and energetic 
civic virtues. But respectable Frenchmen to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century were 
even more than at present deficient in individual 
initiative, and in the kind of political bravery 
which can only be acquired by training in the 
contests of political life. The Constitution, 
moreover, framed by the National Assembly 
was, as Taine points out, pre-eminently unsuit 
able to a nation not yet accustomed to the labors 
and responsibilities of freedom ; for it required 
constant attendance at constantly repeated elec- 
tions, Inhabitants of any of our great cities 
know well enough from experience what @his 
means. Our rich merchants are not prone to 
sacrifice their business in order to attend pri- 
maries or conventions. But the laziest Ameri- 
can citizen is, it may be safely assumed, tenfold 
more energetic in the discharge of political 
duties than was an ordinary French landowner 
or shopkeeper in 1791. Taine, indeed, explains 
with an elaboration which to Americans seems 
quite unnecessary how it was that well-to-do 
Frenchmen, finding the discharge of public ser- 
vices always irksome and constantly dangerous, 
practically retired from political life ; and how 
it happened that the duties which rich men 
would not discharge were taken up by the 
loafers and scoundrels who found both pleasure 
and profit in the constant attendance at clubs 
which met and drank in taverns, and took care 
to place their members in every office worth 
holding. Nothing is more striking, indeed, in 
the whole of Taine’s book than the curious de- 
tails of this half-spontaneous, half-involuntary 
retreat of the well-to-do Frenchmen, who, with 
the majority of the nation on their side, con- 


. Stantly yielded to the pressure exercised by a 


minority who had the advantage of knowing 
what they wished for, and of perfect freedom 
from scruples as to the means by which they 
attained their ends. 

Secondly. Taine makes clear to demonstration 
that the supposed enthusiasm for freedom on the 
part of the mass of Frenchmen had little or no 
existence. The ancien régime was, according 
to every account which can be trusted, detested 
by the country, and there was undoubtedly a 
great deal of fervent zeal roused in support of 
the National Assembly and its work; but Taine’s 
facts make it, to say the least, highly probable 
that the majority of Frenchmen were satisfied 
with the triumphs achieved by that Assembly, 
and would have been glad to support the consti- 
tution which it had framed. But neither in this 
nor in any other matter did the majority ever 
succeed in having itg own way. The ‘Jacobin 
Conquest’ is the history of the defeat of the na- 
tion by a minority which, if it did not consist 
wholly of the ruffians and scoundrels whom 
Taine is a good deal too ready to identify with 
the whole body of Revolutionists, certainly con- 
tained as large a number of rogues, blackguards, 
and jail-birds as ever made up the rank and file 


{ 


each case the majority were defeated, t! 
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of a fanatical faction. For the proof of this we 
must refer our readers to Taine’s details of the 
movement throughout France. At Avignon, at 
Marseilles, at Lyons, smugglers, bandits, con- 
victs, pickpockets, and cutthroats undoubtedly 
did, however you explain the fact, 
time rough-shod over the judges, constables, and 
officers who generally send such gentry to the 
jail or the gallows, and the party who mos 
freely used such associates won the victory. In 
spite of electoral pressure, the wish of Franc 
made itself heard in each Assembly, In the N: 
tional Assembly, in the Legislative Assembly, i 
the Constituent itself, what was the moderat 
party of the hour—‘ the Right,” to use th 
French expression—had the majoritv, and i 


for ea 


ride 


wh in 
the last struggle which Taine narrates—the c 
tests between the Girondists and the Jac 
the victorious minority, hated in Paris itself, did 
not number in the capital which was its stron 
hold more than ten thousand men. T! 
tion illustrates the evils resulting from the cov 
ernment of minorities. The fact, i 
its explanation, is well established and deserv 
attention. 

Thirdly. The success of the minority was not 
the effect of some incomprehensible decree of 


e Revolu 


whatever 


fate or of any unaccountable or mysterious i 
fluences ; it was, Taine at least contends, the 1 
sult of combination, audacity, 
this matter we are not defending, but stati: 


and intrigue, In 


the conclusions of our author; but that, w 
certain limits, these conclusions are true we can 
scarcely doubt. He follows, in fact, an sutlio- 


rity better than himself, and does littl more 
than summarize the resuits of Ternanux’s fr 
mentary work, which, had it been complet 
would have made an invaluable m 

the Reign of Terror. The transactions « 
readers would do well to fix their attention a: 
the massacres of September. The 
its effects in terrifying Paris are 
ized by Taine : 


morraph ¢ 


“For six days and five nights the massa 
went on without interiuption. There were i71 
murders at the Abbaye, i6) at La Fercee, 223 at 
the Chatelet, 828 at the Concierverie, 73 at th 
Tower of St. Bernard, 120 at the Carmetites, 7) 





at St. Finnin, 170 at Bicctre, 35 at La Salp 
| tritre.. Among the slain were 250 pri 
bishops or archbishops, generals, magistrat 


| disgraceful scene of the Revolution. 


an ex-minister, a princess of the blood roy a 
persons bearing the illustrious pames in 
France. Side by side with these are victims of 
another class—a negro, women of the people 
children from the streets, convicts, and paupe? 
There is not a man in Paris, great or small, who 
does not from this moment feel the knife at hi 
own throat. The terror is the greater beeau 
the band of murderers is increased. | 
Lazowski, and Bécard, captains of 
robbers, have retu:rned trom Orleans with 1 
cutthroats. On their way they have strangled 
M. do Brissac and M. Delessart, and 42 other 
prisoners accused of treason whom they have 
snatched from the courts. ‘Lhen, to finish 
lating the example of Paris,’ they have killed 
prisoners arrested on suspicion and take om 
the prisons of Versailles. On their arvivai at 
Paris, they are thanked by the Minister of Jus- 
tice, congratulated by the Commune, and teast- 
ed and embraced by the sections. Every one 
know’s that these villains are ready to begin their 
work anew.” 
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The time for which the massacre lasted would, 
were other proof wanting, be fatal to the theory 
of its being an outburst of unpremeditated fury. 
But we now know what perhaps Carlyle did not 
when he wrote his history—details as to tho 
sums which the murderers were paid, the way 
in which their work was done, the leaders who 
arranged the massacre, which throw a new 
light upon what will always remain the most 
The mas- 
sacres were planned by the Minister of Justice. 
Danton boasted with undoubted truth that he 
was their author, and we know what was their 
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‘eo neither more nor less (as is 

n by Ternaux) than a great elec- 
object of the slaughter was to 

in power and to ensure the 
This was 
gained. The clearing 
Danton’s coup d@état. He 

nust bear the responsibilitv for his crime, 
shared, indecd, with the Jacobins who, 
ike Robespierre, advised acts which they had 


embers for Paris. 
im was 

the was 
other 
not the courage to perpetrate, as truly as Louis 
Napoleon must bear throughout all ages the re- 
sponsibility for the crime of the 2d of December. 
he two coups détat 
they were each meant to auell opposi- 
and each, to the disgrace 


are worth bringing to- 
gether ; 
tion by force of fear, 
of France and Paris, succeeded. 

Fourthly. The Revolutionists and the Terror- 
‘at crimes on a huge stage 


ists YT 


I 
betore tt 
They 
democracy 
the tumults in Paris, and even the whole Revolu- 
tion in France, formed only a small part. But 
men of extraordinary capacity or 
The statesmanship of the 
their many 

vet 


rpetrated gr 


the whole civilized world. 
the standard-bearers of 


in a world-wide struggle, of which 


they were not 
far-seeing statesmen. 
Girondists, to whom, because of 


weaknesses, history has scarcely don 
full justice, may be measured by the fact that 
Brissot, Roland, and Madame Roland passed 
among them for great statesmen ; the capacity 
of the Jacobins may also be measured by the 
fact that their chief, Robespierre, could never 
devise any better mode of dealing with oppo- 
nents than sending them to the guillotine, and 
that the very names of the leaders of the faction 
would, with one exception, be now absolutely 
forcotten were it not for the atrocious crimes 
which have procured for a few of them an eter- 
nity of infamy. Who knows anything about 
Fournier, Lazowski, and Bécard ? Who can tell 
us a single fact about Momoro, about Punis, 
Robert, Fréron, Legendre, or Collot-d’Herbois ? 
Of Marat himself the world knows and cares to 
know nothing but the fact of his assassination 
and his insane thirst for blood, which makes 
even moderate men doubt whether in his case 
assassination was a The one man who 
has any claim to the reputation of greatness is 
It is a little dificult to judge fairly 


crime, 


Danton. 
even of his talents. That there was something 
in Danton which impressed those who came 
across him with asense ‘of foree can admit of 
no doubt. Taine himself shows that, while he 
detests every part of Danton’s policy, he has an 
admiration for his capacity as a ruler of men. 
‘The head manager,” he writes, “‘is of another 
sort and another cut. Danton is a real leader of 
men. His past history, his position in the Minis- 
try, his popular cynicism, his manners and lan- 
guage, his power of initiative and of command, 
his ungoverned strength both of body and of 
mind, the physical ascendancy gained by his 
cold but absorbing will—all these qualities have 
fitted him for his terrible office.” But, after all, 
his statesmanlike capacity remains problemati- 
cal. How could any man endowed with fore- 
sicht have failed to see that the massacres of 
September were a fatal blunder? How came it 
that a true leader of men, unhampered by scru- 
ples, was caught off his guard and fell a victim 
to the cowardice and cunning of Robespierre ? 


R CAMPAIGN. 


McCLELLAN’S PENINSULA 


The Peninsular Campaign of General McCtel- 
lan in 1862. Papers read before the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts in 1876, 
1877, i878, and 1880. Printed by the Society. 
VoL L J. R. Osgood & Co, 1881, 

THE nature of this book is to some extent pe- 

It consists of papers of unequal length 


Boston : 


euliar. 
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and unequal merit, prepared either by com- 
mittees or by single members of the Society, and 
read before it at various times between 1876 and 
1880. Taken together, they make up a some- 
what fragmentary history or criticism of the 
entire campaign to which they refer. 

The first paper, which is by far the most valu- 
able of the serics, was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Mr. John C. Ropes, Gen. F. W. 
Palfrey, and Capt. W. E. Perkins. It discusses 
the general subject of McClellan’s plans : What 
were his plans ¢ what were their advantages and 
defects ? what authority had he to execute them ? 
and how much was he interfered with in their 
execution? These are fundamental questions 
which have been much debated and written up- 
on, but we do not remember to have ever seen 
in print so concise, so closely reasoned, carefully 
worded, and thoroughly conclusive a statement 
of the subject as is given in the twenty-five 
pages here devoted to it. The committee find, 
as to plans, that McClellan had two: to land at 
Urbana, cut off Yorktown, and advance to 
Richmond behind it ; or, to land at Fort Monroe, 
capture Yorktown by ‘a combined naval and 
land attack,” and ‘fight a decisive battle be- 
tween West Point and Richmond, to give which 
battle the rebels will concentrate all their avail- 
able forces.” As to their merits, the Urbana 
plan ‘‘ would have been a very hazardous under- 
taking,” and, all things considered, it ‘‘ was 
absurd.” The Fort Monroe plan, since a decisive 
battle had to be fought, and since Fort Monroe 
and Fredericksburg were about equidistant 
from Richmond, offered no advantages over the 
direct route “‘except such as may perhaps result 
from the nature of the ground” ; but the com- 
mittee “‘hesitate to pronounce” that ‘‘the al- 
most impenetrable thickets of the Wilderness 
- « « Were more to be feared than the swamps 
of the Chickahominy.” As for the theory that, 
by moving to the Peninsula, a blow was struck 
at the enemy’s base or rear, it was wholly fal- 
lacious ; for while the army was moving to and 
up the Peninsula the enemy woul’ have time to 
move over to meet it, as in fact he did. The 
idea of a movement by the south side of the 
James was only hinted at by McCiellan, and not 
as a part of his Fort Monroe plan ; it was im- 
possible when the plan was decided on, because 
he did not have control of the James, and when 
he did have such control it was not attempted. 
Moreover, the Peninsular plan “‘cither uncovered 
Washington or divided the army”; it “neces- 
sarily involved a serious opposition from the 
President and Cabinet” ; and it relied upon the 
assistance of the navy at Yorktown to an extent 
far beyond the power of the navy or the assur- 
ances of the Navy Department. 

Having discussed the merits of the plans, the 
committee find that McClellan was authorized 
to carry out the movement via Fort Monroe pro- 
vided certain clearly specified conditions were 
complied with ; and they 
“regard it as established beyond question 
that Gen. McClellan did not propose [purpose] 
to comply with the requirements of the Presi- 
dent ; and they cannot regard the detention of 
Gen. McDowell’s corps at Washington as an in- 
terference with any plans which Gen, McClellan 
was authorized to carry out. Nor can we avoid 
the impression that this failure to comply with 
his orders was not due to an honest misunder- 
standing of those orders on the part of Gen. 
McClellan, but rather to a profound contempt 
for the Washington authorities, and a determi- 
nation to get his army cn the Peninsula without 
weakening it by what he gpnsidered unnecessary 
detachments.” 

The second paper treats of the siege of York- 
town, and is written by Gen. John C. Palfrey, 
who was an officer of engineers. It criticises 
the unnecessary slowness of McClellan’s move- 
ments, but does not add much to our previous 
knowledge of the subject. As McClellan excused 
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his slowness by what he considered the failure 
of the navy to co-operate with him, about one 
half of this paper is devoted to an examination 
of the whole subject of naval attacks upon forts, 
every instance of this kind during the war being 
cited ; from which “it seems that the navy was 
right in not attacking Yorktown, and that Gen. 
McClellan’s opinion that it might have reduced 
it was ill judged.” Of the final capture of York- 
town the author says: ‘‘ Our bloodless victory, 
so long in winning, brought us nothing but dis- 
advantage. In its loss of men, time, and money 
it was more like a defeat.” 

The third, fourth, and fifth papers treat of the 
battles of the campaign from Williamsburg to 
Malvern Hill ; they are written by Gen. F. W. 
Palfrey, or by committees of which he was 
chairman. They are analytical rather than de- 
scriptive, and to a very large extent are taken 
up with quotations from official reports in the 
vain attempt to reconcile hopelessly conflicting 
statements. Beyond this there is little of narra- 
tive, but much of criticism, the nature of which 
may be inferred from a few extracts: ‘ Curi- 
ously enough, there was always something for 
McClellan to do more important than to fight 
his own battles.” ‘‘ His pursuit was fecble and 
disconnected.” ‘‘ There is something in McClcl- 
lan’s history—a sort of incapacity of doing any- 
thing till an ideal completeness of preparation 
was reached—which cannot fail to engage the 
attention of those who study his campaigns.” 
“Tt is not worth while to invade a country, and 
approach its capital, and move close up to the 
army covering it, to then find excuses for doing 
nothing more.” “Had McClellan been where 
he should have been at the critical moment, etc. 
. . + His almost invariable absence from the 
battle-field.” Finally, “‘I have said enough to 
show that I regard McClellan asa failure. Ho 
was not only a disappointment, but his ‘tall 
talk ’made him an aggravating disappointment.” 
** And yet we ought not toregard McClellan with 
anger or with contempt. . . He was in 
many respects a useful officer. . .” But 
“it is not likely that he will have a place in his- 
tory. His name could only find a place low 
down among the soldiers of all time.” 

The volume is concluded by a short paper by 
Gen. C. A. Whittier, entitled ‘‘Comments on the 
Campaign.” It contains a panegyrie on the 
Army of Northern Virginia, ‘‘the best army 
which has existed on this Continent,” and serious 
reflections of the ‘‘ mudsill” order on the Army 
of the Potomac. It rehearses the old and hacix- 
neyed apologies for McClellan, and the equally 
time-worn condemnation of his superiors; it 
gives nqfhing new, and is in flat contradiction 
to the remaining nine-tenths of the book. We 
suppose it is published as an historical relic of 
certazin opinions of eighteen years ago, now sel- 
dom encountered. But even in those days a 
clever critic epitomized the Peninsular cam- 
paign by saying that ‘‘the plan was too rash and 
its application too timid.” This is the sense of 
the present volume, as it probably will be that 
of history. 


Mary Queen of Scots in Cuptivity : a Narrative 
of Events from January, 1569, to Decembcr, 
1584, whilst George, Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
the guardian of the Scottish Qucen. By John 
Daniel Leader, Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Sheffield : Leader & Sons ; London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1880. Svo, pp. 644. 

Mr. LEADER has produced a very interesting 

book, and a real contribution to one of the most 

hotly disputed of all controversies. For al- 
though the limits of time to which his subject is 
confined exclude all direct discussion of the two 
principal charges against the Scottish queen— 
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her complicity in the murder of Darnley and in 
tho Babington plot—yet the detailed account of 
er life during sixteen years of captivity, all 
rowded with intrigues and plots, cannot hetp to 
throw light upon her character and upon the 
cumstances which surrounded the 
Wr. 


events in 
Leader does not conceal his own 
He says briefly (p. 11): 
Withovt gonthe arguments adduced, 
conclude that the guilt of Darnley’s 
murder was fairly divided between Mary and 
the Scottish Lords : in what they contrived 
acquiesced, and both were too deeply compro- 
nised to play withsuccess the part of innocence.” 
‘Ja also asserts without hes:tation that she was 
yun accomplice of Babington (p. 620). Of the 
York Conference he says (p. 9): “its real pur- 
ose was to supp ly Elizabeth with a much-necded 
orctext for Mary’s continued detention.’ 

Here is, indeed, the vital question, not of 
Mary’s life, but of that portion of it treated in 
this volume: What right had Elizabeth to keep 
her in prison all these years? Most certainly, if 
there was no sufficient justification for this, it is 
anreasonable to censure Mary’s plots and deceits 
in her efforts to regain her liberty. Even acqui- 
ascence in the Babington plot should not be con- 
lemned too severely after nineteen years of this 

treatment. Mr. Leader’s narrative shows how 
at every step her professions of charity and hu- 
mility were belied by uninterrupted scheming, 
not merely for her own liberty, but for the in- 
vasion and subjugation of England, the de- 
thronement, and of course the death, of Elizabeth 
herself ; and he often calis the attention of the 

eader to the duplicity and, to speak plainly, 
‘he perfidy of this course. But if Mary was un- 
justly imprisoned, as she contended, what else 
‘ould she have done? As heirs of English liber- 
ties, we shudder to think what would have be- 
ome of those liberties if a second Mary—a 
Stuart and a Guise as well as a Tudor—had held 
rule there, backed like the first by all the power 
of Spain, and with Scotland under her fect as 
vell as England. Cecil and Walsingham were 
fighting the great battle of freedom and civiliza- 
tion, and they won; but they fought with wea- 
pons which no statesman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would deign to use, They were the ch:- 
racteristic weapons of the age. If their antago- 
nist used them as well as they, we cannot find 
fault with her, for she, too, was terribly 
arnest. 

At the same time, one cannot but acknowledge 
with pride the truth of Mr, Leader’s defence of 
Durghley (p. 176) : 

‘** He was dealing, on his sovereign’s behalf, for 
the safety of the kingdom, and against him w 
arrayed some of the subtlest minds of the age. 
His opponents shrunk from nothing, not even 
from assassination ; but Burghley, it must be 
admitted, met treachery by treachery, and 
proved himself clev erest in the disreputa ule 

vame. Had Philip or Alva beea troubled ith 
2 Queen of the Scots, they would soon have re- 
moved the cause of discord ; but political assns- 
sination does Lot commend itself to the English 
mind. In an age when intriguers s shrank from 
no villany Englishmen never stooped to assa si- 
nation. Vhiule they used spies, “and inflicted 
torture, they avoided the dagger and the cup. 
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There was a time, however, when even the Eng- 
lish ministers were very near employing this 
weapon against Mary Stuart. 

As Mr. Leader says, the caskxct-letters afforded 
Elizabeth’s ministers “a ammnapies pretext 
for Mary’s continued detention”; but the real 
reason, which the pretext was to cover, was the 
onviction that Mary was the great enemy of 
their realm and their queen, and that, once in 
their hands, she must not be suffered to escape 
from them. If she had been merely an adul- 
teress and murderer, that was a thing that did 
not concern England; the age was not so 
squeamish as to the character of its princes. 
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Fven in our own century, wo know tha oat 
leon LIT. was the honored t of Queen Vicio- 
ria. But Mary was tho rival and enemy of their 
queen. She was without question the heiress to 


guest 


the English throne, and in her own eyes was ie 


right the occupant of that throne. This wa 





what gave intensity tothe rivalry. Vita Marie 
mors Llizabetia ; vita Elizabetice mors Marie ; 
and this alternative had been a necessary one 
ever since ‘she commenced her course of oppo- 
sitioa to Elizabeth by quartering the arms and 
assuming the style of Queen of England, on the 


death of Mary Tudor” Elizabeth's po- 
sition was a very As Queen 
and as a Tudor she could not quietly see a sister- 
queen deposed and put on trial by her own sub- 
jects. he could not,” she said, 
** put to death the bird that had flown to her for 
succor from the hawk.” At last, 


Mr. Leader says (p. 283), she 


(p. 510), 
perplexing one. 


As woman, ‘s 


however, as 


‘recognized the necessity of coviining, if not 
, iliing, the ‘bird’ that had flown to her for shel- 
ter, a recognition that ensured cheerless captiv- 
ity for the | Queen of Scots. Mu.tters might por- 
haps have improved after a time, if she could 
have contented herself with her needle-work, her 
pet birds, and small dogs. But Mary Stuart’s 
nature was too restless to be quiet, too unscru- 
— to be nice in the choice of instruments. 

t did not fall vo her lot to te every day mixed 
up in great plots, such as the —- acy with 
hidolfi, but, if great intrigues failed to present 
themselves, she ¢ devised little ones, even weaving 
the meshes around herself; and when fate 
brought her once again into large treasons, the 
eageruess with which she embraced the occasion 
showed that the opportunity, not the disposition, 
had been wanting.” 

Mr. Leader has given forr portraits—of Mary, 
Norfolk, Shrewsbury, and J.iady Shrewsbury 
That of Mary is a full-length portrait, photo- 
graphed from ‘‘the famous ‘Sheffield Portrait’ 
preserved in Hardwick Hall. The original is 
painted on an oak panel, and represents the 
Queen, in her thirty-sixth year, as anything but 
the beautiful woman traditionally described. 
She has also a very decided cast in the right 
eye, which the artist, with some skill, has ren- 
dered less obvious by representing her as look- 
ing towards the left.” The other three portraits 
are copied from engravings by the Woodbury- 
type process, 

The author, himsclf a Sheffield man, has 
pains to bring into prominence the length and 
importance of Mary nent in Sheffield— 
far longer in duration than that in any other 
place, but almost forgotten in the greater fame 
of Bolton, Tutbury, and Fotheringhay. 
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METTERNICH. 
Memoirs of FPrinee Metternich Edited by 
Prince Richard Metternich. Translated by 
Mrs. Alexander Napier. Vols. III. and IV. 


New York ries Seribner’s Sons. 1881, 
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genoa * Me- 
. 763) as he was 


In the first two volumes of 
moirs’ bim (Nation, 
during pr long years of the of ften apr trous but 
finally ‘apple of Austria and of 
= with the great French conqueror. In the 
volumes before us we sce him as he was in the 
years of Europe’s general tranquillity, of Aus- 
tria’s hegemony among the great powers, of his 
own greatest prosperity mers influence. He was 


we saw 


‘torious g 


then—in the years 1816-1829, a period intervening | 


between the Congress of Vienna and the Revo- 
lution of July—the high-priest of conservatism 


—r 


! 


} 


and legitimacy, a guide of monarchs (deemed in- | 


fallible by his own), the terror of Liberals, the 
most implicitly obeyed, most honored, and most 
richly rewarded of statesmen. If statesmen can 
be happy, be was then the happiest of the class. 
He had, with others, broken the power of Na- 
poleon, and could claim for himself the greatest 
share in the achievement. The affairs of Eu- 
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rope, and of Germany particularly, had been 
settled at the great con gross held under his au- 
At the con- 


spices in the capitalof his Emperor. 
gresses of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), Carlsbad (1ST), 
roppau (18.0), Laybach (1821), and Verona 
(1822) he dictated peace and order, reaction, re 
Trossion, and int He suppressed the in- 
surrcction of Itely by 
the Spanish revolution through 
of France ; Ale 
whenever he soucht t« 
and Germany, or 
down, 


rvention, 
the arms of his empire, and 
the intervention 
xander of Russia in check 


kept 
) move in favor of Greece ; 
kept 


Diet 


governed rather her 
thronzh the m 
Frankfort and the 
Williem 


irs of Greece 


of 
of 
the 


an- 


chinery of the 
Obsequious pusill 
it. It 
that the 


Turkish war 


animity 
in 

of ¢ 
Nicholas thwarted 


Frederic ily 
ami: 
ning and the 
his policy. 
ful: peace was lasting, reaction triumphant, 
solutism the rule, Austria the example, 
his own wisdom the beacon of salvation. 

And no statesman ever believed more in him- 
self, and in bimself alone, than Metternich did, 
“My mind,” he ejaculates in 1519, 
nothing narrow or limited; I always go, on overy 
side, far beyond all that occupies the greater 
number of men of business; I cover ground 
infinitely larger than they can see or wish to see. 
I cannot help saying to myself twenty times a 
day: ‘Good God, how right I and how 
wrong they are!” Many talk as if they were 
giants: “follow them and you perceivo 
that you have only to do with vhantoms, 
All that moves this world at present is of a mis 
erable character.” And ‘this period will pass 
away like all human folly,” with all the advo- 
cates of liberal institutions, such as the philoso- 


was ¢ 
di} loma< ‘y 
of 
In everything clse he was success 
ab 


ia shining 
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am, 


soon 


pher Krug, “‘a mere common babbler, with- 
out vigor or strength, who is hardly fit 
to keep a_ tobacconist’s shop”; or Govrres, 


with his ** hollow threats and dark prophecies ”; 
or Steffens, *‘a natural philosopher deeply en- 
tangled in all the false tendencies of the time”; 
or Capodistria, or Canning, the objects of so 
many invectives in the ‘ ‘Iam sur- 
rounded,” he says in the same year, speaking of 
a diplomatic conference, “by people who are 
quite enchanted with their own force of will; 
and vet there 1s not one among them who a few 
days ago knew what he wants or will want, 

. . Ishall be victorious here as in Carlsbad; 
that is to say, all will wish what I wish, and 
will go home in the firm persuasion that 

» loté Vienna with the same views with 
.” ** The difficulties are great,” 
strength of mind, 
what purity and calmness of 
judgment can accomplish will be ace easel 
* The present,’ is not worth 
much, This is evident hi story has 
perhaps never displayed such a piticble crowd 
of small personages, busy themselves 
with Heavens ! shall all be 
abused when the day of comes—and 
that day willcome.” Then in that re- 
mote day, worthy man will discover that 
in this time being existed who was less 
wrong-headed than his contemporaries,” ete, 
And right-headedness is sadly needed: ‘One 
false priuciple,” he tells the Emperor A!exander, 
into whose mind his teacher Laharpe had instil- 
led so much of the poison of modern ideas—‘‘ one 
false principle, and the night will be upon us, 
and chaos will succeed that night.” Alexander 
never fully appreciated iLe se warnings, and when 
he died, Metternich wrote, ‘A new era is com- 


Memoirs.’ 


tl ey ha 
which thes came 
he says in 1520; ‘but what 
of conscience 
he remarks in 1521, 
to me; and 
who only 


follies. how we 


reckoning 
however, 
some 
“ 


one 


mencing. My spirit is transported by it, and 
sees.” Shortly before, he had written, with an 


eye to Alexander’s doings in the Greek affair, 
** At the present moment every one is wrong ex- 
cept myself.” And Metternich called “ self- 
conceit the most ridiculous of all peculiarities.” 
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Metternich’s spirit was transported by 

era and saw, he expected Constantine, 

t congenial of the sons of the half-crazy 

, to succeed his brother Alexander, and 

this: “* The Grand Duke C 

great parts; his heart is noble and in the right 
political principles are most correct. 
he bent of his mind has two objects : in 
support of the monarchical princi 


place; 


polrtics, the 
in an administrative point of view, the 
of the empire. I deceiv: 


of Russia does not begin 


ple: and 


interval amelioration 


Russia ends.” The 
1 Slightly dimmed at that 
v in which he had been 

ler’s erratic policy, a 
towerds liberalism, and 
ilhellen- 
to Mett of him, 

i peculiar and deplorable incli- 


vith a fickle Pl 
rnich’s estimate 


vrong.” The Czaroften allowed him 
honor of looking. into his inner thoughts.” 
They would understand one another “ quickly 
enough as to thestarting-point and the end to be 
Then both would start, Metternich 
“straight to the end proposed, the Em- 
peror round about.” Metternich would call to 
him ‘Stop !”; he in return, ** Do but come with 
me”; and Metternich again, ‘‘ Indeed, you have 
taken the wrong way.” Yet Alexander would 
“furcher astray, full of vexation at being 
left alone. And this was especially the case in 
the Eastern question.” Alexander, carried 
“astray ” by his liberal romanticism, by Capo- 
distria, Pozzo di Borgo, and Strogonoff, would 
surely hive done something for the struggling 
Greeks, and thus, perhaps, exposed the world to 
a cataclysm ; but he died before making up his 
wind, and Metternich sighed charitably: *‘ If 
from the heights of Paradise things below can 
occupy one, Alexander comprehends me now 
better than he ever did on earth, and his soul 
ought to come to meet and support mine.” 
Metternich’s soul, in the Eastern question 
Alexander's romanti. 
mischief on 


arrived at.” 
go y 


go on 


needed support indeed. 
worked 
Byzantine spirit who 


cism, it is true, no longer 
earth ; Capodistria, the 
Porte, was with- 
out power with Alexander’s suecessor, Nicholas: 
Nicholas ‘a prince such as 
Le ” But 


istrian Chancellor's deep con- 
cern for the pea 


world and the legitimate 
rights of kings and sultans, ring 
] 


the model Czar was unable to resist his people’s 


constantly intrigued against the 
and himself was 
. P Greece, 
mindless of 
‘oe of th 


was strug on: 


religious symp ith her cause: his Pozzo 


di Borgo—a man who was “always wrong 
worked cunningly at Paris against. the influence 
of the Vienna 
worse than all 
imbibed the 
was capable of 
both Hellas 
Metternich’s constant 

te My sit i it 


and, what 
ming hed 


hilhelle 


diy lomacy was 
this, ¢ 


poi on oft I 


deeply 
nism, and 
support- 
Dom Pedro. Cannin: 


doing anvthi 


ing and 
tormientor, “ai 


wits 
the latter in 
one crucified: o 

the other 


occupy the trum ; 


1826; iis like that 


nople, and 


Hungarian Diet th 
And erafty 
Mr. Canning” led hi 
of the E of Russia” ih 
Canning was aman" 


upon England 


and the 
vinegar.” “the 
mind of 
the v 
of Gre ce, 
dence had hurled 
a rnalevolont meteor.” 


there was this consolation: ** C: 


ishes iperor 


whom Provi- 
nd Europe like 
Motter- 
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Fortunately for 


nich nning fies, 


I walk; he rises to a rezion where men dwell 
not, while I remain on the level of all things 
brilliant as 
mine 

the 


land was delivered 


humar, ... His career is as 

a flash of lightning, but as 

not but it preserves 
» 1 
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transient; 


aloes dazzle, what 


ether consumes.” | 


mstantine has 


seer’s 
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from this “‘preat scourge,” but in the track of 
the disappearing “malevolent meteor” flamed up 
the fire of 
navy, a mainstay of European legitimacy. 

Notwithstanding all this, 
supposition that he had 


Navaiino, consuming the Turkish 


Metternich violent! 
protested against the 
‘become a Mohammedan.” He 
was ‘a better Christian than I 
Hobhouse, Chateaubriand, the 


wd all the rest” of the friends 


was firmly con- 
vineed that he Ben 
jamin Constant, 
Abbé de Pradt, 
of Greece: that he was 
hed “a hundred times 
more im nder than 
M. Eynard.” If he opposed all these Phil- 
use they were guilty of ‘the 


if 
‘“‘more human than 
Lord > and 


tanding, and sens¢ 
hellenes, it was bec 
villany of making religion and humanity a pre- 
text to overthrow the regular course of things.” 
This co 
ber, 1827, explaine 
demanded: ‘1, that the Powers acknowledge the 


irse of things, as Metternich, in Septem- 
toa representative of France, 
reéstablishment of peace in Greece to be the basis 
of the treaty [then proposed] in place of the for 
Sultan himself must carry 
that the Powers show 


mer basis: 2, that the 
out the pacification; 5, 
themselves as friends of the Porte and enemies 
of the revolution; 4, that there be no question 
of the Sultan, or of a Greek 
government, a Greek flag, Greek fortresses, ete.” 
These peremptory conditions of codperation with 
France Metternich dutifully submitted to his 
master, the Emperor Francis, and the latter, as 
was always his wont, answered, ‘‘ Received and 
noticed ”; piously adding, ‘‘God grant that your 
interview with Count de la Ferronays may have 
the desired effect upon his court.” It had not. 
God granted the battle of Navarmo, which, with 
the Russian war of 1823-29, had the effect of 
creating a Greek government, a Greek flag, Greek 


abdication of the 


fortresses, ete. 

It is needless to say that in regard to many 

points in politics, and many personages figuring 
in it, Metternich’s vision was undimmed by the 
prejudices of his passionate, ever-combative, 
sleepless conservatism. Thus he knew the last 
3ourbhon King of France tolerably well, when 
he wrote, shortly after his accession to the 
throne: ‘‘Charles X. is frank, loyal, amiable, 
chivalrous, and religious : but at the same time 
he is weak, accessible to insinuations, self-willed, 
and even violent in his prejudices.” The follow- 
ing is better: ‘‘Man cannot make a constitution 
properly speaking : that is made only by time. 
Just as littl is a charta a constitution as 
he marriage contract is the marriage, Let 
people write as much as they like—and the less 
vill always be the better—and yet you will have 
nothing in your hand but a sheet of paper. 
England alone has a constitution, of which the 
Magna Charta is but a subordinate element. 
The English Constitution is the work of centuries, 
and, moreover, streams of blood and anarchy of 
every kind supplied the means.” His ‘‘ Confes- 
-ion of Faith,” or ‘** Secret Memorandum to the 
Emperor Alexander,” written in 1829, shows both 
his powers of thinking and the overwhelming 
streneth of his conservative prejudices in the 
strongest light. 

But it is outside the field of politics, in remari:s 
on countries, cities, and landscapes visited, on 
works of arts, on personal experience of every 
kin, on buman frailty and human life in gen- 
eral, thot the reader will find Metternich most 
worthy of being listened to with attention and 

patience. He was an ardent admirer of 
sconery and good art, and, in spite of a great deal 
of frivolity, capable of much family affection 
and tender sadness. He tries now and then 
to be pathetic, and is sometimes touching. 
His frivolity often pierces through his man- 
tle of religious decency and devotion to 
the Church. peaking of Catalani, he 
says: ‘‘Assuredly. if the Holy Virgin min- 


sorm 


| tends through both hemispheres.’ 


| and is not the least remarkable. 
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gles her voice with the songs of the blessed 
she must sing like this woman.” In reference { 
Bible distribution in England and the Unit« 
States, he remarks, “ The maladie biblique ex 
In Cologn, 
he was shown, among other religious curiosities 
“a small coat of Jesus Christ, such as we cal! ip 
Vienna cin Kinder-Rickerl.” In the same tone 
he v-rites of a procession of St. Januarius, whicl 
included ‘‘thirty-six brsts of saints and sain- 
tess id silver, carried by lazzaron 


clothed in a 


sin good s 
mountebank livery,” et 
St “Ty hi 


have 


lic 
sort of 


lieve in the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, which | Dietrich 
stein believes in Hohenlohe’s miracles, which, b 
says, he has seen.” He protests his veneratior 
for the Bible; but though the champion of 
Catholic interests in European politics, and 
in Austria a defender even of the Jesuit; 
he reads it only in Luther's translation. An 
in the following, written in Rome, he fm 
ther reveals his character as a Christian and 
“T acknowledge that I cannot wn 


Risew here he s4 


not seen; 


philosoph« r: 


| derstand how a Protestant can turn Catholic at 


Rome. Rome is like a most magnificent theair 
with very bad actors. Keep what I say to your- 
self, for it will run through all Vienna, and | 


love religion and its triumph too much to wisl 


to cast a slur upon it in any manner whatever 
In all this it is evident that Italian taste bas 
much influence in the ceremonies; what pleaces 
and excites laughter on this side of the Alps 
causes weeping on the other, and vice versa 
One ought never to forget to make this allow 
ance—looking on and keeping silence.” 
To-Day in America. Studies for the Old World 

and the New. By Joseph Hatton, New York 

Harper & Brothers. 1881. 
TaIs is the latest English book about America 
It has tw: 
prefaces. One is addressed ‘to the America 
reader,” whom the author informs that “ June 
1831, will forever be a red-letter month in thc 
calendar of the United States,” because Iroquois 
won the Derby; therefore congratulating him 
self that his book is ‘‘ published at a time when 
this people, basking in the sunshine of success 
must feel especially tolerant of English criti- 
cisms.” The other instructs the British public 
that it will find ‘“‘a few new ideas and many ney 
facts in this worl,” and particularly ‘‘a sketc} 
of Colonel Ingers ll, the remarkable representa 
tive and eloguent spokesman of free thought i: 
America,” who impressed Mr. Hatton as “a: 
orator of great original power,” “ destined to ex 


| ercise a strange and mighty influence on theo 


logical opinions in the United States,” and “ ai 
important factor of American progress.” Thx 
Colonel, Mr, Hatton is sure, will be a great nov- 
elty to his countrymen (and Mr. Bradlaugh’s) 
whatever may be said about the rest of his book 
Accordingly we find him treated at great length 
in a section beginning thus: ‘“‘On Saturday 
‘Maud &.,’ the famous trotter; on Sunday 
Colonel Ingersoll, the eloquent materialist. It 
seems to me that on Saturday and Sunday I was 
face to face with the two most characteristic 
outcomes of American civilization.” And this 
is from a professed friend of America, wh 


| has already told us that “‘the Great Repub- 


lic is marching on,” and that he stand: 
“upon the sidewalk of sympathetic neutrai 
ity and waches the mighty procession.” He 
discovers unsuspected resemblances between 
Maud §. and Ingersoll. ‘‘ What Maud §. is 
to the American trotting-track, Ingersoll is 
to the American platform.” The mare’s most 
marked trait was “‘an easy grace which seemed 
to discount her rapidity.” ‘‘So it was with In- 
gersoll. He spoke without effort. . . . He 
was easy all the time: he spoke without eifort,’ 
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etc., just as Mr. Hatton writes, apparently. On 
the race-track Mrs. Hatton thought Maud S. 
‘“‘seemed cognizant of the general enthusiasm,” 
but to Mr. Hatton she appeared “utterly inno- 
cent, altogether unaware of her beauty or the 
acknowledgment of it.” How Ingersoll com- 
pared with her in this regard is not mentioned, 
but it is insisted that ‘‘ both are the development 
of a special training,” and both “representative 
of the practicalness of American life.” ‘‘ God- 
less Bob,” as we are told the Colonel is called in 
Chicago, has also points of likeness to Sarah 
Bernhardt and to John the Baptist. Heis “‘ natu- 
ral in the sense that Mademoiselle Bernhardt is 
natural in the interpretation of characters which 
suit her physique.” Asto the other resemblance: 
“There is no ignoring the Western orator, and 
John of the Wilderness stands upon a rock that 
centuries have not shaken.” In respect to hell, 

the greatest thinkers of the age are with” In- 
gersoll: ‘‘ Huxley and Darwin are with him; the 
scientists are with him, and his doctrine is as old 
as thought.” If the great orator should go to 
England, however, he would have to “ tone down 
the strong colors of his denunciation of the 
Bible”; but on the whole— 


“Without fora moment pretending to endorse 
the doctrines of Ingersoll, there can be no doubt 
that he is doing an important work, and possi- 
bly a good work. One of the most enlightened 
of Chicago clergymen, in discussing the subject 
with me, took that view. A change is coming 
over the spirit of the churches. The Church of 
England must modify the damnatory clauses of 
its SLading creed in the presence of the new 
movement represented by Ingersoll.” 


Mr. Hatton is right in terming the Ingersoll 
part of his book the novel portion of it. The 
rest is composed of well-known material, with a 
recognizable warp of platitude, such as: ‘ Dig- 
nity requires the support of dress and surround- 
ings. In America genius is dignity. In Eng- 
land officialism and uniforms fill the réle”— 
unless, of course, it be contended that common- 
place is always coherent and comprehensible, in 
which case we should agree that Mr. Hatton is 
probably fond of paradox. It would be useless 
to deny it after quoting the foregoing extracts, 
or the following examples of consecutiveness: 

“Tf his [H. J. Montague’s] impersonations were 
sometimes wanting in force, they never lacked 
earnestness. A rare quality, earnestness, it is 
absolutely necessary to success in any walk of 
life. Dickens said there was no substitute for it, 
and he knew.” 

‘‘The oyster that seemed to Thackeray like a 
young baby was probably a large Saddle Rock. 

turn’s infants were not so nice as those of 
Fulton Market, judging from the face the greedy 
god is making at them in the illustrations to the 
classics, New York cherishes the memory of 
Thackeray. Atthe Century Club,” etc., ete. 

But then there is commonplace too. There 
are statements to the effect that a murderer has 
numerous chances of escape in America against 
none in England; that “dining rooms and par- 
lors are all arranged according to one pattern ”; 
that ‘‘a dozen years ago a number of American 
artists agitated for the purpose of putting a duty 
of a dollar per square inch on oil-paintings”; 
that New York “‘ has never accepted the immor- 
al class of farcical comedy which French art has 
established in London ”; that whereas five years 
ago, when Mr. Hatton was first here, the leading 
theatres were playing dignified plays, ‘‘ to-day ” 
(i.e., June) “minstrels and buffoons hold the 
temples of the drama”; that the men are *‘ never 
in too great a hurry to neglect any opportunity 
of being polite to women,” but that the latter are 
‘too apt to accept special courtesies as a right”; 
that the Detroit Free Press is ‘especially de- 
voted to the invention and narration of amusing 
stories”; that “ barriers of all kinds are regarded 
as an offence,” and “you can ‘walk right in’ 
and ‘interview’ anybody in America from the 
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President downward”; that the Salmagundi Club 
are ‘‘pioneersof American art”; that at the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition the English pictures were 
more popular ‘“‘than those of all the rest of the 
world put together”; that American audiences 
are “more unsophisticated than English,” and, 
evening dress not being de rigueur, “* gentlemen 
‘down town’ (in the city) can eneet their wives 
at a restaurant, dine, and walk into the play 

house afterwards without any fuss” that 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is ‘‘an essayist as 
graceful as Lamb and far more humorous.” To 
all readers of English books about America these 
and similar facts have long been notorious. Mr. 
Hatton, however, has written whatever came 
into his head in the order of its arrival, with 
great frankness and friendliness, and he was 
loubtless prepared to incur the loss of those ex- 
cellences which depend upon distinct mental pro- 
His book has an 


; and 


cesses of one kind or another. 
individual flavor, and the only thing about it 
more than superficially puzzling is his persistent 
as “they ” rather than as “we.” There is cer- 
tainly nothing Anglo-Saxon about such a sen- 
tence as this, which is equally good away from 
its context: ‘* Not that I would for a moment 
intimate that he would countenance the thin 
kind of descriptive elaboration indulged in by a 
weak and flaccid intellectualitv that leans in 
limp affectation upon a granny’s stick.” 


Early Hebrew Life: 
John Fenton. London: Triibner & Co. 
8vo, pp. 102. 


a Study in Sociology. By 
1880), 


WE have often wondered that no person has taken 
up the investigation of the social organization of 
the Hebrews in the light of the recent discov- 
eries in primitive sociology. Their tribal system 
is almost the first that occurs to the mind in 
illustrating the principles of tribal organization, 
and is at any rate the most generally familiar, 
from its connection with Christianity; and, for 
the same reason, the fulness and familiarity of 
their sacred books afford peculiar advantages 
for the investigation. Mr. Fenton 
dertaken the work with excellent preparation, 
and has produced a very valuable treatise. 
There is a certain incompleteness about it, in- 


has un- 


asmuch as he has hardly touched at all upon the 
tribal organization—probably this be 
longed to the political rather than the social in 
stitutions of the Hebrews. Still, one would have 
been glad to see this part of the subject treated 
with the insight and freshness that characterize 
the book. The author introduces his subject 
with a brief but very satisfactory sketch of the 
progress of early peoples through the nomad and 
pastoral periods to the agricultural. This part 
of the book is general in its character, the He- 
brews being, however, taken into special con- 
sideration at every stage of the discussion. We 
will mention as especially good the account of 
the development of the house and village com- 
munities in section 15 (p. 24). It is to be noted 
that Mr. Fenton takes Mr. Morgan’s * classifica- 
tory system” as the starting-point in the social 
organization—a freedom from English ‘‘insular- 
ity” quite in contrast to that of Prof. Hearn, 
who, in his ‘ Aryan Household,’ never once, we 

lieve, refers to any but English authorities. 
In this part of the work we find a very interesting 
discussion (p. 33) of the influence of Yahwism, 
or the national worship of Jehovah, in checking 
the disintegrating tendencies which were so dis- 
astrous in Greece. 

The original portion of the work commences 
we suppose, on p. 37, with a comparison of the 
Hebrew community with those of the different 
branches of the Aryan race, “‘ taking the points 
of contact in this order ;: land, government, re- 


because 
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ciprocal rights and cuties, survivals.” Under 
the first head, as upon the Isra 


and wh 


elitish tribes, we 


it seems to be 


are surprised at the brevity 








the paucity of materi Phe short sec i 
however, very good, as is th hole discussior 
What is perhaps most striking here is the ] t 
iz out of What maw be called the feudalization 
f th Hebre s ud ft l tiication I 
the “Shofetim ” with the German Baro th 
one hand and the Rx i ( ils tt other. 
The rise of * lordshi; d development of 
aspecies of serfdom in comnection with th 
may be easily noted het 3 a natural out 
growth in a community of this el lt « 
nated in the peri f th so-called Jud 
faking the diverse development of Rome and 
a bany : * In Ron li stance welded the 
entire connnunity into one homo eous body, 


of the towns resulted in the ga th of 
rous baronies,” while the Roman magistrat 
ren <i the servants of the city” (p. 5 





jee] nal 
SseLV ahiaio 


He tinds the Hebrew lords to be pre 


rous to neither—on the whole, * parallel to th 
barons of Germany,” but not entirely indeper 
dent of the ** elders.” 

Chapter v., entitled “ Survivals,” is highly in 


teresting, es} ecially for the discussion of the 
vear of release and the year of jubilee. ‘th 
former of these, the *‘Sabbath of the land,” he 


corresponding to that o 
the Middle Ages 


fallow during one 


explains as a fallow, 
the *‘three-field system” of 
“To have the 


year of a seri 


whole tract 
same thing in the 


end as having a fraction fallow during each 


;cowmes to the 





vear of the series” (p. 67). This is very true, as 
far as the land is coucerned ; but it is a v ory dit 
ferent thing in relation to the morale of the 
counmnunity. This obje touch the en 


forced idleness of the entire conmmuuity for 


year, would perhaps be met by his view that 


the fallow was directly connected with the 


perl- 


«lical redistribution of the land, which is known 


to have taken place in most early communities 


The release of slaves at the end of seven years 
from purchase cannot have coincided with the 
release of the land ; this ‘ riable septennium,” 


therefore, he consid rs to b mnecke d with the 


“manorial villages,” while the “absolute sep- 
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